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Dairymen have been improving the 
ood weather of late in putting up their 
ae stock of ice. The quality is not 
as usual, the frequent snow falls 


as good : 
preventing the formation of clean, solid 
ice ; eaioulacigh 

The Country Gentleman says that 
cutting away a considerable portion of a 


fruit tree in pruning in the winter 


season, renders it more tender and liable 
to injury by intense cold. Such pruning 
should be done in milder weather. 


The Farmer has been giving generous 
measure of the wisdom of the specialists 
as brought out by the fruit growers, the 
and the Grangers at their 
annual gatherings. Its readers appreci- 
ate this, we are pleased to know. From 
all quarters come words of praise for the 
generous bill of fare weekly brought out. 


Many farmers who have never pat- 
rosized butter factories are building ice 
houses, and putting up a stock of ice in 
preparation for putting their cream into 
the business. It will not be long before 
substantially all of the dairymen will 
join in the codperative system of work. 
This is as it should be. There is a great 
saving by massing the business. 


dairymen 





The calorimeter is an apparatus de- 
signed as a means to determine how the 
animal makes use of the food, both as 
regards matter and energy. The work 
of measuring the amount of heat or the 
amount of energy produced by foods is 
new, and but little progress has as yet 
been made; but scientists hope for valu- 
able results in the future, not only to 
the farmer, but to every man who works 
either with muscle or brain. 





Sheep and lambs are being sacrificed 
atruinously low prices, in view of the 
low price of wool, and the prospect of 
its being put on the free list. Even 
Addison county, Vermont, the very 
homeof the Merino sheep industry of 
that State, is reported as making a 
wholesale slaughter of its flocks, In 
oe case a large flock is said to have 





been sold at less a head than the owner 
was offered for his hens, the price of the 
latter being fifty cents, while the sheep | 
sold for forty-five. 

In summing up its very complimentary 
weount of the visit of the State Grange 
Dover, the Piscataquis Observer has 
this to say: ‘From our own observa- 
tion, the session was a harmonious and 
pleasant sitting together of represent- 
ative men and women of the agricul- 
tural class, actuated by a common pur- 
pose, for the advancement of the Ameri- 
can farmer to a higher plane of thought 
and action by social contact, and inter- 
change of opinion and sentiment. Long 
live the Grange!” 

Our illustration this week shows a 
quantity of Crosby Corn grown by Mr. 
Marshall Symmes of Winchester, Mass., 
on the Stockbridge Corn Mfénure ex- 
clusively. The corn was planted May 
8th. Four hundred Ibs. of the fertilizer 
Were applied broadeast, and 100 Ibs. 
more were applied about the hills May 
“ith, and hoed in thoroughly. Mr. 
Symmes reported Aug. 2d that the corn 
was about ready for market, and that 
he could see no difference between this 
lot and the adjoining ones upon which 
stable manure at the rate of 15 cords per 
acre Was applied. Mr. Symmes, who is 
one of the largest market gardeners 
about Boston, was much pleased. 


THE SCORE CARD AT THE BUTTER EX- 
HIBIT. 


The record of the scaling of the butter 


tthibits at the Foxeroft meeting as 
} ba wal 

Published in full in the Farmer is a con- 

vincing 


“clug illustration of the value of this 
‘ystem of judging competitive exhibits 
oe kind. There is shown to 
exhibitor, (and to the public as 
Well) the particular defect and the 
rectal merit of his product. Thus the 
Judging is made to mean something. It 
— in butter making and a forci- 
® too, The exhibitor who needs 
struction most gets it with an em- 
eager he gets it whether instruc- 
" oo what he was after or not, while 
“Sita form that cannot fail of 
— - impression. The cutting of 
eta fifteen points in flavor 
thine. Shows to the maker there is some- 
oe matter with his butter. He 
i ee about flavor—the ripen- 
their ‘ie cream, different foods and 
erates - If cut on texture and grain 
too "se after the matter of churning 
elt, 1 working too much, coming too 
gl —— this attention he learns 
ee “~ nwhy, and soon comes to know 
hibition’ owas scored down at the ex- 
7 — The next time he shows a 
Ple it will be of better quality than 


Cs} 


— He has been directly benefited 

oug 2 so . 

“ta ugh the score card system of judg- 
The ‘ 


Pn Same benefit obtains through the 
~—pme of the system to other class- 
otha One of the greatest ob- 
“7 . . against present competitive 
on oa is the fact that so many of 
ie i itors are after the premiums 
* tS sake. They care little for 
Ything else, and note little else. This 





is particularly the case at the county ex- 
hibitions. The application of the scale 
of points compels attention to points of 
merit and marks of defect. The dis- 
appointed competitor, kicking because 
he did not get that money on which he 
had his eye is shown plainly the reason 
why it was placed where it was, while the 
points of merit are on record on the 
card. The work thus becomes educa- 
tional in effect, and directly in the line 
where it is needed. The exhibition has 
amounted to something besides the suc- 
cessful competitors carrying home so 
much money. 


But where the score card is used it is 
important that it be placed in compe-| 
If this werk is to be made | 


tent hands. 
educational in its effect in addition to 
placing the prizes there goes with it a 
double responsibility. If exhibitors are 
to become learners it is of the utmost 
importance that they start from sound 
premises. Besides, incompetent judges, 
with or without score card in hand, are 
a cheat and a fraud. Exhibitors at all 
fairs are entitled to good judging and it 
is the duty of officers in charge to furnish 
it. This is one of the most important 
matters with which they have to deal. 
Exhibitors are entitled to justice and 
officers are in duty bound to mete it out 
to all in the ring. 

As the new year advances officers will 
be shaping their work for their coming 
exhibitions. We earnestly entreat them 
to take advance steps out of the long 
worn ruts of the past that their work 
may bring forth results more potent in 
effect. An advance is called forall along 
the line. 





CHEAP FOODS. 


The Bath Enterprise picks us up on 
our paragraph in regard to skim cheese 
and cheap foods, quoting the item and 
following with comments as follows: 

In the above paragraph we believe the 
Maine Farmer does the American people 
an injustice. Ifthe writer of the above 
does not like soup there are millions of 
Americans who do, and the mere fact 
that a certain article of food may be in- 
expensive is nota valid objection to it 
so long as that article is palatable and 
good. American people appreciate what 
is good in the line of food products, 
surely, but that there is no study of 
economy can be truthfully said of- but 
exceedingly few, 

In regard to skim milk cheese, we 
know but little, but we have much con- 
fidence in the knowledge and ability of 
Prof. Gowell, and as there is undoubted 
nutriment in skim milk we fail to see 
why its manufacture into a food product 
should be belittled by a paper professing 
to represent Maine’s great agricultural 
interests, 

This is all pleasant, and the discussion 
of a subject by those well informed on 
the same always brings out further in- 
formation. We do the people no injus- 
tice by a statement of facts. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that cannot be questioned, 
that the people at large are not studying 
to provide themselves with cheap. forms 
of nutritious food. The aim isto gratify 
the palate. This holds true with all 
classes, laborers as well as the wealthy. 
The country has championed the laborer 
and has put forth every effort to make 
him an intelligent, prosperous man. It 
has laid before him common opportuni- 
ties for education, and has paid him good 
wages. As a consequence, unlike the 
peasantry of European countries, there 
is no caste abroad and he stands up a 
man among men, in society and else- 
where. Liberal wages place him in a 
position where he does not find it neces- 
sary, no more than do the wealthy, to be 
searching for cheap forms of food. We 
all eat soup, but it is to furnish an agree- 
able and palatable variety, and not be- 
cause we can thus get a pound of albu- 
minoids at low cost. Some years ago, 
the well known economist, Edward At- 
kinson, wrote an exhaustive article 
showing how the people could reduce 
the cost of food by attention to sources 
of supply in cheaper forms, and at the 
same time furnish themselves with a 
nutritious and healthful diet. 
of indignation went up from the com- 


mon people from one end of the country | 
to the other over the idea that the, | 


should be scavengers for a cheap living. 
They were not looking after balanced 
rations! 

This desire for only the best is no- 
where more manifest than in the in- 
dustrial city where our contemporary is 
located. We happen to be somewhat 
familiar with the wants of its people. 
Skim milk is nutritious and is a cheap 
form of that article. 
milk is good enough for the Bath people. 
Oleo is not called for. First class butter 
is what they want. Cheap meats are 
neglected for a higher priced cut, that 
will better satisfy an exacting palate. 
No one was ever known to call for other 
than good cheese, and none but the fine 
buttery quality gives satisfaction. The 
Enterprise admits it knows but little 
about skim milk cheese. This of course 
is because it, in common with others, 
feasts on the better article. 

So it is in all towns and with all kinds 
of food products. The low priced labor 
of foreign countries must figure on the 
economy of pea soups and black bread, 
but here the great mass of the people 
live on the fat of the land. We belittle 
no industry by showing that skim cheese 
and other of the lesser palatable, al- 
though nutritious products, are not in 
demand among our people. We do not 
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But only the best | 
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CORN. 


We are only upon the threshold of this | 
great industry. But be sure that we ad- | 
vance in the right direction. We want 
less concern about the breed of cows and 
more about the breed of our dairymen. | 
We want men of mere common sense, 
men who can fathom the nature and 
wants of this wonderful animal, men 
who can comprehend how much tempera- 
ture has to do with the condition of this 
animal, Low that temperature runs 
through the whole process of successful 
butter and cheese making. Mysterious 
in its influence, it cannot be trampled 
upon with impunity. 

We need not get nervous over bacteria 
and imagine everything is infested with 
} an unwholesome species of living matter. 
If we follow the laws of temperature our 
bacteria will be of a wholesome, palatable | 
nature, whose aroma will be like the 
| breath of our mountain forests and the | 


| sweet odor of the newly mown hay. 
| 








Communications. 





endorse the making of skim cheese for 
the reason that the people do pot want 
it. It 


article on the 


is easy to an unpalatable 


put 


market, Lut you cannot 
compel people to eat it, unless they aie 


first dragged gown to gaunt want. 


SOME IMPORTANT LESSONS. 


3abeuck test- | 


While the praises of the 
er are being rightfully sounded far and 
wide, there are sime other related les- | 
sons which recently have been brought ! 
out, that it will be to the advantage of | 
dairymen not to overlook. Milk rich in| 
butter fat is not by any means the mat- 
ter to claim exclusive attention. | 

The dairy records at Chicago have | 
brought out and confirmed some iimpor- 
tant facts which should not be allowed | 
to pass by unobserved. One of these is | 
a great butter maker is a deep milke r.| 
Now let no enthusiast of rich milk jump | 
onto this statement too abruptly, for if | 
there be exceptions to the rule they are 
rare indeed, and only exceptions. Dairy- 
men right here among us have found 
this corroborated in their own herds. 
All the phenome¢ nal cows that have gone 
on record, from Jersey Belle of Scituate 
to Merry Maiden, have footed up a large 
production of milk as well asa great 
amount of butter. This fact is plainly 
brought out by the records at the Chi- 
cago dairy test. In the fifteen days’ 
cheese test the ten best cows gave 6023.3 | 
pounds of milk, and the ten poorest 4319.5 
pounds, In the thirty day butter test 
the ten best cows gave 1064.6 pounds of 
milk, and the ten poorest 9033.2 pounds. 

The Chicago records also show the| 
great producers are big eaters, and also 
the big eaters are the most profitable. 
So it is a mark of merit for a cow to be a 
great eater. Every dairyman has noted 
in his own herd that the quantity eaten 
is usually proportionate to the produc- 
tion. This is easily accounted for when 
it is considered that the product comes 
of the feed, hence where much is real- 
ized a proportionate quantity food must 
be consumed and digested. At Chicago 
in the thirty days’ butter test the ten 
best cows consumed food to the value of 
$75.66, while the ten poorest conSumed 
only $65.40 worth. In the cheese test 
|the ten best performers had charged 
against them $39.92 worth of food, and 
the ten poorest $37.50. Thus it is a 
mark of merit for a cow to be a ravenous 
eater. 


i 








WRITE FOR THE FARMER. 


The annual State meetings, of which 
no other paper gave so full and carefully 
prepared reports as the Farmer, are now 
all over, and we shall henceforth have 
room for our usual variety of communi- 
cations on the various matters pertain- 
ing to and connected with the farm. 
We extend the invitation to all hands in- 

terested in the farm and the home, to 
| make free use of the columns of the 
| Farmer in aid of the mission for which 
|it is published, and for the benefit of 
| yourselves. Give of your own experi- 
ence, and thus draw out that of others. 
| Raise the questions that are continually 
coming up in practice, and thus gain the 
} information you are after, and which 
The results of ex- 
perience have a value beyond computa- 
tion. The farm is one continuous ex- 
periment station. The faim paper is 
the place where results can be made 
common knowledge. The winter is the 
farmer's school time, and it should not 
be allowed to pass without an effort to 
know more of the business. The farm- 
er’s paper is the medium through which 
j}itcan be done. Take up the pen, then, 
and give of your own knowledge, and at 
the same time call out others on the 
many questions still met in practice. 
The Farmer’s columns are open, and 
there is always enough to do. Now is 
the time. Shall we hear from you? 











others need as well. 








GRANITE STATE DAIRYMEN IN COUNCIL. 


Our neighbors across the way in New 
Hampshire held a very successful dairy- 
men’s meeting in connection with the 
State Board of Agriculture, at Keene, on 
Dec. 26th, 27th and 28th. There was a 
list of able speakers. The dairy exhibit 
in connection with the meeting was a 
great success. E. A. Harris of Boston 
scored the samples. The President of 
the association, J. M. Connor of Hopkin- 
ton, himself one of the most successful 
dairymen in the State, gave an able ad- 
dress, and as the dairy lore that will im- 
prove the dairy work of New Hampshire 
ought to be geod for Maine, we make 
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the benefit of the 
readers of the Farmer: 


liberal eatracts for 


President Connor's Address. 


If thee isaclass of men engaged in 


jan industry who ought to be reasonably 


satisfied with their present condition, it 
is the progressive, intelligent dairymen 
of our State. Amid the depression that 
bangs over nearly all industries, and 
the low range of prices now governing 
many farm products, the dairyman is in 
the full flush of prosperity, though of 
course many, far too many, have not as 
yet caught on tothe true spirit of pro- 
gress. 

Ten years ago in the centres of. trade 
in New England, New Hampshire butter 
had no recognized stamdard. Hardly a 
creamery was then in existence. 

To-day we have moré than 50 cream- 
eries, turning out a préduct that com- 
mands the highest market price, and 
with more orders than they can fill. 

Our private dairies are furnishing 
local markets and pri¥ate families at 
satisfactory prices. , 

No longer are men frightened with the 
ery that there is danger overstocking 
the market with good tter; as well 
overstock the market with good sense. 

Ten years ago there might have been 
men sanguine enough ‘to predict that 
creameries -would multiply, that milk 
routes would be extended past the cen- 
tral portion of our State, but what 
should we have said of that man who 
had predicted that in year of our 
Lord 1893, New Hampshire butter would 
beat these United States and her majes- 
ty’s dominions in the great test for qual- 
ity? 

How are we to maintain the advantage 
we have gained, and continue to place 
upon the market an article that will 
command the highest market price? 

Coéperative creameries have done a 
grand work as educators, The method 
by which every pation is paid for his 
milk or cream according to its value, 
gives him an opportunity to institute a 
comparison between his herd of cows 
and bis neighbor’s. To bring this system 
down to a business like basis, each pa- 
tron should know just the value of 
the product from each individual cow 
in his herd, then a great leak will be 
stopped, and inferior animals will have 
to go. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the 
important relation each patron bears to 
the output of the creamery. However 
skilful the creamery superintendent may 
be, the quality of butter will depend 
largely upon how faithfully each patron 
does his part. It is fortunate for the 
development of dairy knowledge that 
these creameries are largely coéperative, 
placing ‘the milk producers in a close 
personal relation, so that every one must 
understand that success or failure is as 
much a part of his concern as of any 
member ot the association. 

We still have in our midst a class of 
private dairfmen, who, having secured a 
ma)ket fur their products direct to cus- 
tomers, are reaping a rich reward. 

The private dairyman is educated not 
only to produce but to sell. He may get 
a portion, if not all, the profits of the 
middlemen. A large proportion of the 
products of the farm may accompany 
his dairy products, and will be gladly 
purchased by consumers. All the mod- 
ern impiovements now in use in the 
creamery are manufactured in size as 
well for the private dairy. 

He may test his milk, produce his 
cream by gravitation or separation, un- 
derstand all the details of butter making, 
if he will but open his understanding 
and place himself ina teachable attitude. 

There is no field of labor so inviting 
to the young man who desires to build 
up a true business, than to establish 
himself near a good market, go to dairy- 
ing, obtain customers, and weekly or 
semi-monthly dispose to them the 
products of his farm. He thus com- 
bines both the manufacturer and the 
salesman, and if he puts the energy and 
system into this little plant that charac- 
terize other larger industries, his suc- 
cess is assured. Delicious butter, lard, 
ham, poultry and eggs, must ever enter 
into the economy of every well regulated 
household, no matter what administra- 
tion is in the ascendency. 

Itis safe to assume that the entire 
expenses of the State in conducting the 
exhibit at the World’s Fair will be 
more than realized in asingle year by 
the enhanced value put into dairying 
alone. 

When we contemplate that probably 
no State in this Union, considering all 
its disadvantages, has made such, re- 
markable progress in dairying in the 
short time since this dairymen’s associa- 
tion was formed, as this State has; and 
considering that the product of the cow 
is to-day, and will be for years to come, 
the main reliance and chief source of 
income to the most of our farmers, it 
becomes evident that if we are to have 
legislative appropriations in favor of any 
industry or interest, that our dairy in- 
terests should receive a prominent con- 
sideration. 

The gospel of dairy truth needs to be 
proclaimed in every neighborhood in our 
State. Not only do we need to put in 
practice the most advanced methods, but 
be prepared for new and greater light 
that will constantly dawn upon him who 
has to deal with the wonderful ferces of 
nature. 


For the Maine Farmer 


CHEERFUL WORDS FROM NEW BRUNS- 
WICK. 


BY W. W. HUBBARD. 

Dear Farmer: Your friends in the 
Province have been appreciating very 
much the valuable addresses that have 
from time to time appeared in your col- 
umns and the late excellent reports of 
the State Dairy and Pomological meet- 
ings, which are truly, from year to 


year, beacon lights in this special | 
line of work. The general charac- | 
teristics of Maine and New Bruns- 


wick are so similar that your reports 
give us new points very applicable to our 
own special conditions and I wish you 
you had more readers among us; not 
only on accountof your reports of ad- 
dresses and meetings, but also because | 
weekly you spread the clear practica 
opinions of your agricultural, horse and | 
poultry editors that must prove of great | 
service to all students of farm work. 
Although our business men felt more | 
or less the results of the financial crisis | 
in. the great centres of trade and ex- 
change, the past season in New Bruns- 
wick has been a fairly prosperous one 
for the farmer, In neighborhoods where 
dairying is a prominent feature, the re- 
turns have been good and the outlook 
for the future is equally promising. 
Crops were all good with the exception 
of hay in some districts and the weather 
throughout the whole season was most 
favorable to the forwarding of farm work. 
I do not remember of ever before seeing 
such an extent of land turned over for 
spring seeding. 

Prices for farm products are fully up| 
to and in some cases above the average. | 
In butter and cheese the demand is par- | 
ticularly firm and the price of a good ar- 
ticle very satisfactory to the seller. 

Now that tariff reform is in the air, | 
both in the United States and Canada, | 
the man who is made or unmade accor- | 
ding to the prevalence or not of his own | 
particular views is as much excited over | 
the passage of the Wilson bill as he was | 
over that of the McKinley bill, forgetful | 
of the fact that the latter measure did! 
not reduce the price of farm products | 
here to any appreciable extent. 

New Brunswick at present imports a| 
large amount of her food supply, and un- 
til we can supply our own home market | 
it does not appear to me that the lower- 
ing of the United States tariff or even | 
the abolition of it on farm products, | 
would increase the price to the producer | 
here. 

The study of how to decrease the cost 
of production would be a more valuable 
topic of consideration among our farmers 
this winter, than the discussion of tariff 
regulations, especially when they can- 
not now or hereafter by voice or vote af- 
fect the decision of the legislating 
body. 

Cooperative dairy work is advancing 
with us; some twenty-five cheese and 
butter factories were in operation during 
the summer, but I regret to say only one 
| butter factory is running this winter. 
| The cash results to the patrons of the 
| factory are such as should I think com- 
mend the business to farmers generally. 
| The whole milk is brought two the fac- 
| tory and run through a separator, the 
|average yield per 100 lbs. of milk was 
lin November 4.53 Ibs. of butter, and in 
December 4.62. The net price to the 
| patrons for December will be 2114c. per 
| Ib., or an average of 98.1 cents per 100 
lbs. of milk in cash, and 95.38 Ibs. of 
skim milk and buttermilk to take home 
for feeding. 

Each man’s amount of butter is ap- 
portioned to him by the Babcock test. | 
The patron who breught the richest 
milk for December will receive $1.23 per 
ewt. for his milk, and one of the neigh- | 
bors whose milk tested lowest will re-| 
ceive 87 cents. The use of this test at 
factories and private dairies is proving a 
great educator to the dairymen of the} 
province. 

Referring to Prof. Balentine’s address | 
at Foxcroft, and his statement of using | 
soluble phosphoric acid as an absorbent 
in the trenches behind the cows, I! 
would like to ask the Professor for the 
benefit of your readers, in what form and 
at what cost it can be procured for this 
purpose. The subject is of the utmost 
importance and cannot be too freely 
ventilated. 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
and Dairymen’s Association of New 
Brunswick, will be held at Fredericton, 
sometime in February, and already there 








} 











percentage of cream. 


is an assurance of an interesting pro- 
gramme. I voice the sentiments of all 
your provincial friends when I wish you 
renewed success and continued pros- 
perity during 1894. 

Susser, N. B. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


BITTER MILK. 


BY MRS, M. L. KOBBINS. 

Mr. Editor: 
“A Subscriber’’ inquires for the cause of 
bitter milk in bis dairy. 
this question asked without being in- 
clined to give my own experience with 
that trouble. About twenty years ago, 
when we were selling butter at fifty 


In your issue of Dec, 21, 


cents a pound, and had hardly enough | 


to supply our customers, we were sud- 
denly confronted with bitter 
The cows, some of them in new milk, 
gave a good quantity that had a large 
But this cream 
was decidedly bitter, and it would take 


cream. 


| hours to convert this cream into butter, 
| although it did not seem many degrees 
|from butter 


when first put into the 
churn. At the end there was only bitter 
butter, that no one could eat. We 
scalded the milk, and experimented 
every way, and looked for the cause of 
this, to us, great calamity. 

At last some one asked Mr. R. if there 
was any Roman wormwood in any of the 
feed that our cows had. This threw 
light upon the matter. We had raised 
some very stout oats that year that were 
cut green and were not threshed, and 
we had considered that we had the best 
of feed for our cows. But, unluckily, 
there was some Roman wormwood that 
grew among the oat grass, and this 
made the trouble. Since then I have in 
two instances purchased cream in the 
fall of the year of approved dairies near 
by, and have been met by this same 
trouble, and again traced it to 
eating this weed. Thoroughwort has 
the same effect upon the milk. A skil- 
ful dairyman informed me that when 
his cows were liable to eat this herb, 
his wife always tasted of all her cream 
to be assured it was not bitter. If the 
troubled Orono subscriber finds the 
cause of his bitterness, will he please 


cows 


| report? . 


Winthrop. 


“Every day which I spend upon the 
farm, the greater necessity do I see for 
a better knowledge of the business, I 
have tried all my life to learn what I 
could of the laws governing the growth 
of crops and the feeding of them to ani- 
mals, and the longer | live the less I 
seem to know about it. If I were only 
young again, how gladly would I seize 
the opportunity offered by our agricul- 
tural colleges to study deeper into these 
mysteries—for mysteries they are. What 
openings there are now for the educated 
farmer! What facilities offered for the 
acquisition of knowledge! Never before 
in the world’s history has such ample 
provision been made for the young to 
become educated. Scientific agricultur- 
al knowledge is literally crying iu the 
streets and begging to the young to 
come into her halls. 

“IT predict that these efforts will pro- 
duce their legitimate effect. Agricul- 
ture is bound to be more successful, to 
be more respected, than ever before. 
But in the future the scientific farmer is 
to go to the front. Those who follow 
the haphazard ways of the present will 
stand but a poor show in the race. It is 
a matter of wonder to me that, with the 
advantages so freely offered by the agri- 
cultural colleges all over our country, 
they are not overrun with students.—J. 
S. Woodward. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—List of officers of Pleasant River 
Grange No. 169, Milo, for the year 1894: 

Master—Isaac E. Sherburne. 

Overseer—Lyman Herrick. 

Lecturer—Ira F, Hobbs. 

Stew ard—E. E. Severance. 

Assistant Steward—John W. Monroe. 

Chaplain—Susan T. Severance. 

Treasurer—b. F. Manter. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. J. Hobbs. 

Gate Keeper—Jobn R. Stanchfield. 

Chaplain—Elsie E. Sherburne. 

Pomona—Sarah Stanchfield. 

Flora—S. J. Manter. 

Lady Ass’t Steward— Etta L. Monroe. 

This Grange is prospering well, hav- 
ing very interesting meetings, and look- 
ing forward to a profitable new year. 








—Atthe annual meeting of Morning | 


the 
the 


following 
ensuing 


Monroe, 
elected for 


Light Grange, 
officers were 
year: 
Master—John B. Nealley. 
Overseer—Dr. C. C. Whitcomb. 
Lecturer—lIsaac F. Cook. 
Steward—A. P. Ritchie. 
Chaplain—Mrs. C. E. Durham. 
Secretary—Bertha E. Nealley. 
Treasurer—Stephen Grant. 
Gate Keeper—Charles Ham. 
Ceres—Mrs. Laura Ricker. 
Pomona—Mrs. Orilla B. Cook. 
Flora—Mrs. Lizzie Staples. 
Lady Ass’t Steward—Blanche Nealley. 
—Twilight Grange, Corinna, has elect- 


| ed the following officers: 


Master—Mark Bond. 

Overseer—-H. W. Knowles. 

Lecturer—F. H. Snell. 

Steward—E. E. Knowles. 

Assistant Steward—J. H. Winchester. 

Chaplain—J. M. Bates. 

Treasurer—F. S. Macomber. 

Secretary—Elsie Knowles. 

Ceres—Luella Knowles. 

Pomona—Nellie Bates. 

Flora—Mamie Snell. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Nellie Knowles. 

Chorister—Floyd Gardener. 

Organist—Etta Knowles. 

—At the annual meeting of the Patrons 
Mutual Aid Seciety of Maine, held in 
Auburn, the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, E. H. Brown, Norway; 
Vice President, W. W. Andrews, Otis- 
field Gore; Treasurer, C. H. Cobb, East 
Poland; Secretary, John M. Jackson, 


I never hear | 


Lewiston; Directors, 8. R. Bradford, 
West Minot; E. H. Libby, Auburn; A. 


D. King, North Monmouth; A. E. Jack- 
son, Thomas Crowley, Lewiston. The 


reports of the officers for the past year 


|showed the amount collected to have 
| been $3,700.25, and the amount distri- 
|buted during the yexr, $3,244. The 


amount collected and the sum of $576.78 
brought over from 1892, gave a total 
| beneficiary fund of $4,055.02. There 
| have been eight deaths during the year 
j}and the beneficiaries have received one- 
tenth of this fund for each death, or 
| $405.50. The amount carried over to 
1894 is $811.02, a gain of $236 over last 
| year’s surplus. 

Verona Grange held its annual elec- 
|tion of officers, with the following re- 
| sult: 

Master—Hiram Harriman. 

Overseer— A. H. Whitmore. 
Lecturer—Mrs. Hattie Harriman. 
Steward— Herbert Whitmore. 
Assistant Steward—Richard Whitmore. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Ellen Mansfield. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Annie E. Brown. 

| Secretary—G. Washington Shute. 

| Gate Keeper—Lew Whitmore. 

| Ceres— Miss Alice Webster. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Flora—Miss Flora Allen. 

Pomona— Miss Alice Clay. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Miss Daisy 
Crocker. 

—Atthe regular meeting of Orchard 
Grange, held Dec. 8th, the following of- 
| ficers were elected: 
| Master—J. S. Weeks. 

Overseer—John Mudgett. 

Lecturer—W., E. Moulton. 

Steward—Eliot Dearborn. 

Assistant Steward—A. O. Smart. 

Chaplain—Mary A. Smart. 

Treasurer—.J. B. Weeks. 

Secretary- -F. E. Eastman. 

Gate Keeper—s. G. Dearborn. 

Ceres—Ella Berry. 

Pomona—Olive Dearborn. 

Flora—Emma E. Dearborn. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Mamie Foss. 

—At the meeting of Aroostook Union 
Grange, Saturday, Dec. 30th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Master—Geo. F. Whidden. 

Overseer—G. Will Sprague. 

Lecturer—Cyrus Chase. 

Steward— Michael Cashman. 

Assistant Steward—Fred W. Allen. 

Chaplain—Edwin Norton. 

Treasurer—L. A. Blaisdell. 

Secretary—Selden A. MeGlautlin. 

Gate Keeper— Earnest T. McGlautlin. 

Ceres—Mrs. G. F. Whidden. 

Pomona—Mrs, G. W. Sprague. 

Flora—Mrs. Alice Whidden. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—F. W. Allen. 

Organist—Hope Whidden. 

‘—Cobbosseecontee Grange of West 
Gardiner, No. 100, elected officers Jan. 
2d: 

Master—G, R. M. Wentworth. 

Overseer—S. M. Pinkham. 

Lecturer—Mrs. Alice Towle. 

Steward—M., W. Pinkham. 

Assistant Steward—E. Farr. 

Chaplain—E. Jackson. 

Treasurer—E. Ware. 

Secretary—Mrs. Celia J. Davis. 

Gate Keeper—G. W. French. 

Ceres—Miss Elizabeth H. French. 

Pomona—Mrs. Lettie Pinkham. 

Flora—Mrs. Nettie D. Fratus. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. Jennie L. 
Pinkham. 

—Perhaps'the most active of the Pomo- 
na organizations in Maine is that of An- 
droscoggin county. Rain or shine 
monthly meetings are held, and an at- 
tendance of three hundred is not an un- 
common thing. The January meeting 
was held in Auburn, last Wednesday, 
about 300 delegates in attendance, and 
a jolly, happy party it was. The fore- 
noon session was devoted to business. 
Mr. G. G. Wagg of South Lewiston, 
Master of the County Grange, presided. 
After the customary opening exercises 
the reports of the Treasurer, B. F. Briggs 
of Auburn Grange, East Auburn, and of 
the Secretary, E. H. Libby of the Lake 
View Grange, Young’s Corner, Auburn, 
were read. The report of the Treasurer 
showed the finances to be in good con- 
dition. The report of the Secretary 
showed the membership of the county 
organization at the beginning of the year 
to have been 744; increase during the 
year by initiation 94; by card 3; present 
membership 841. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: 

Master—G. G. Wagg, South Lewiston. 

Overseer—R. D. Leavitt, Turner. 
| Lecturer—W. E. Leland, West Minot. 
| Steward—C. N. Wells, Centre Minot. 

Ass’t Steward—E. R. Cobb, East 
Poland. 

Chaplain—N. P, Downing, Minot. 

Treasurer—D. 8S. Briggs, Auburn. 

Secretary —E. H. Libby, Auburn. 

Mr. E. H. Libby is elected Secretary 
|of the County Giange for the eleventh 
time, a fitting recognition of the valued 
| services of a trusted officer. 
| Gate Keeper, A. J. Larribee, Webster; 
Pomona, Mrs. G. G. Wagg, South Lew- 
liston; Flora, Mrs. R. D. Leavett; Ceres, 
|W. E. Leland, Minot; Lady Asst. Stew- 
lard, Mrs. E. R. Cobb, East Poland; Trus- 
| tees, J. L. Martin, J. L. Lowell, Auburn; 
Chorister, Horace True, Turner; Finan- 
| cial Committee, J. L. Martin, P. P. Pul- 
sifer, W. H. Davis. 

The officers were installed by J. W 
Ricker, assisted by L. H. Blossom, acting 
Assistant Steward, and Mrs. H. Blossom, 
| acting Lady Assistant Steward. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
hall of Excelsior Grange, Harris Hill, Po- 
land. A committee was appointed from 
each Grange in the county to ascertain 
the names of all who have died during 
the history of the respective Granges. 

The county Grange was organized Sep- 
tember 28th, 1875, with the following 
charter members: 

Worthy Master, J. M. Jackson; Over- 
seer, L. P. Bradford; Lecturer, Hiram 
Waterhouse; Steward, James F. Ford; 
Assistant Steward, Eli Hodgkins; Chap- 
lain, Nelson Haskell; Treasurer, N. M. 
Faunce; Secretary, N. B. Tracy; Gate 
Keeper, G. W. Blossom; Ceres, Mrs. F. 
A. Bradford; Pomona, Mrs. H. L. Jack- 
son; Flora, Mrs. Rose 8. Blossom; Lady 
Assistant Steward, Mrs. Wealthy J. Cobb. 











But four of the charter mem were 
present at the session in Auburn, 
Wednesday. 


Androscoggin Pomona is well officered 
throughout. It contains within itsmem- 
bership an mouanel Sate of talent, and 
talent which is a forthe good of 

[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE.] , 
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ARE THERE ANY PROMINENT FARMERS? 
NO. 1. 
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BY D. 8. 

Mr. Editor: My ideal of what a farm 
may be, I have never yet seen realized, 
although 1 have seen many much nearer 
to it than many others. Very likely my 
ignorance and inexperience is the reason 
why I think that farming has not yet 
reached the zenith. I know of a great 
many farmers who are vastly more skil- 
ful in realizing results than many others, 
and I fully realize that if I were in their 
places I should not do half as well as 
they do, but that is no proof that even 
the best of them do the best that may 
be done. 

We talk and write about eminent men, 
and it is supposed that their eminence 
consists in their ability to do success- 
fully whatever they engage in or under- 
take to accomplish. Washington's emi- 
nence consisted in his ability to success- 
fully lead the armies of the American 
people to independence, to victory. 
Gen. Grant’s eminence was in the same 
direction. President Lincoln’s eminence 
resulted in doing what no other man in 
this nation ever did do, and probably 
never will—in turning the millions of 
the American people from a blind and 
stupid adherence to the institution of 
slavery to the realization of the truth 
that every one may be a free man, if he 
will. 

The eminence of the farmer consists 
in his ability to convert, by the applica- 
tion of his skill to the form of nature so 
as to grow, as we call it, the largest 
crops possible. And the greater the 
crops the more eminent is he. If he sits 
himself down upon one of the ‘“aban- 
doned”’ farms, as they are called; one of 
those farms on which a former owner 
could live no longer, and by his skill and 
knowledge converts its worn out fields 
and pastures into a paradise of delight, 
blooming and blossoming with flowers 
and loaded down with fruit, and groan- 
ing beneath its burden of crops, so much 
the more eminent is he. But all this 
eminence is only by comparison. He is 
eminent to what his predecessor was 
upon the barren acres, but away in the 
dim future is his successor proudly ex- 
hibiting his immense crops compared 
with those of the present day. 

Thus farming is a progressive work, 
constantly taking new victories and 
triumphs. What was good farming 
forty years ago is poor farming to-day, 
and the skilful farmer of to-day, if he 
lives to be a hundred years old and does 
not keep up with the times, will be an 
unskilful one. 

My recollection of how things went 60 
and 70 years ago, and my knowledge of 
how it is now, prove this to my mind. 
The farmer with whom I lived from 
1815 to 1823 was regarded as being one 
of the best farmers in town. He had 
the elements in his make up of what 
may be regarded an eminent farmer. 
He was industrious, careful and prudent. 
Early and late he was at his work, and 
all his affairs were arranged and con- 
ducted wisely and well. The strictest 
economy was practiced on his farm, in 
his barn, at his home, and in all that he 
did. System, care and good manage- 
ment was noticeable in all that he did. 
Nothing was wasted, nothing lost, in 
consequence of bad management. Al- 
though not a rich man, yet he was 
entirely independent, owed nothing, 
probably not ten dollars on which he 
paid interest. He owned some 200 or 
300 acres of land, the whole of which 
might have been put under cultivation 
and made productive if he had only the 
labor at his disposal to do it; but he had 
only his own, and of course it remained 
a forest. 

He could hire any amount of farm 
labor for $8 per month. The wheat 
which he raised to sell would always 
sell for $1.50 per bushel, and at times 
for $2.50; potatoes, 50 cts. per bushel; 
oats, 50 cts; corn, $1.00, sometimes 
$1.50 per bushel. Salted pork was worth 
16 cts. per pound; hay was sometimes 
$20 per ton, never less than $10 per ton, 
and all other farm products in propor- 
tion. He usually had on his farm one 
horse, sometimes a colt, one yoke of 
oxen, three cows, two hogs, and gener- 
ally raised two or three calves, and had 
some dozen sheep. He raised yearly 
from a half to an acre of corn, generally 
an acre of wheat, some two acres of 
oats, sometimes a half acre of rye or 
barley. I knew him once to sow a half 
bushel of winter rye, on land which the 
year before he cleared off for fuel, and 
raised 21 bushels and 3 pecks. With 
those and similar prices for all kinds of 
farm products, he seldom had any hired 
help, and gave as a reason why he did 
not—he could not afford to hire help on 
his farm. It did not pay! And true 
enough it did not. He knew so little of 
the art of converting a month’s labor of 
the man into 16 bushels of oats, or as 
many of potatoes, with the tools he had 
to do his work with, that it would not 
pay to hire. 

Perhaps some of my readers will 
say that we are straining a point in 
writing about farm laborers working 
for $6 per month. You think so, do 
you? Youstrikers who are earning from 
$2 to $4 per day, say that it is a fable to 
talk about a man’s working for $8 per 

month. Well, if you think so, go and 
look up some of the old account books 
of 75 years ago and see what they say. 
Mr. Moses Walton of South Chesterville 
hired John Mann, who was one of the 
best farm laborers I ever saw, to work 
for him three years for $96 per year. I 
knew a man by the name of Amos Pray, 
who walked from Gilmanton, N. H., to 
Franklin county, in Maine, and worked 
several months,’ in the summer of 1817, 
for $8 per month. 

But with regard to the tools which 
farmers had to work with in those 
days. Each manand boy had an axe; 
each one hada hoe. Most of the farmers 
had one good shovel, and one or twoold, 

worn outones, It was so with the rakes. 
scythes and pitchforks. On the most of 
farms there were one and sometimes two 
plows and harrows, the plows with 
wooden mold boards, and more than 
half of the harrows with wooden teeth. 


In speaking and writing of eminent 
farmers, it is proper to define definitely 
who is regarded as a farmer, and what 
is a farm. 

The ownership of land by one individ- 
ual, in tracts large or small, does not 
make that man a farmer. He may bea 
good gardener, cultivate a small piece 
of land very skilfully, and raise large 
crops of vegetables, fruits aad flowers, 
and yet not be a farmer. The U. S. 
census Officials call a piece of land under 
cultivation by one person as a means of 
support, of not less than two acres, “a 
farm.” Maine is put down in the cen- 
sus tables of 1880 as having sixty 
thousand such farms. It is obvious, 
however, that a man cannot be eminent 
as a farmer who cultivates only two acres 
of land. There is not room enough on 
two acres to begin to be a good farmer, 
any more than you can make a skilful 
seaman of a boy by instructing him how 
to paddle a birch canoe. He may be- 
come an excellent gardener on a small 
patch of land, but never an eminent 
farmer. He may become an eminent 
horticulturist, but not an eminent agri- 
culturist. 

There has been a great deal written 
and said about large farms and small 
ones, and how much better it is to cul- 
tivate a small one well than to illy 
cultivate a large one. All true when 
rightly understood, but equally erroneous 
when wrongly applied. I do not see so 
much said in the papers about small 
farms as formerly. People are learning 
that, with the use of the agricultural 
implements and machinery which they 
have now, the plows, harrows, mowers, 
reapers, planters, sowers, rakes and 
tedders, it is much better to bore with 
a big auger, and draw wealth froma 
big pond, than to fool with the little 
gimlets which they formerly had, and 
get next to nothing. 

I remember very well when a good 
many things were said about farming 
and farmers which are forgotten nowa- 
days. I remember when it was said he 
must have not only a little farm, in order 
to live, but do many other little things 
in order to live. I remember a great 
many of the very first settlers upon the 
Kennebec in Vassalboro, Waterville and 
in Franklin county, some there 100 years 
ago. They came largely from Cape Cod, 
Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, “down 
south of Boston” as it was called, and 
around Salem, Newburyport, and back 
of Boston. Hundreds of them come 
direct from Washington’s army to Maine. 
They were as brave, upright, honest, in- 
dustrious, God-fearing and God-like a 
class of men and women as the sun ever 
shone upon, and yet they knew how to 
do some very small things. Among 
other things they would find out hew to 
liveon a small farm. This was very 
well, yet it would have been much bet- 
ter for themselves and their neighbors if 
they had learned how to manage a large 
one, or at least one of moderate magni- 
tude. AsI have said already, many of 
the early settlers of Maine were from 
Cape Cod and its neighborhood, which 
was the early home of the Pilgrims who 
had a remarkable faculty in making 
everything harmonious with their no- 
tions upon theology. Their Kingdom 
of Heaven was a very small and select 
place, very nice as a residence for a few, 
but unfitted fora home for the many, 
taking the world as it comes. Hence 
they believed in small farms upon which 
people could work a great deal ‘and ac- 
complish but little. 

After the first settlers came from the 
Cape and the vicinity of Boston, they be- 
gan to come from New Hampshire and 
away back on Connecticut river where 
they had got their ideas somewhat ex- 
tended; they had got away from “Pent 
up Utica,’”’ which contracted their powers 
and had learned the boundless continent 
was ours. The Cape Coders knew no- 
thing about clearing land by the aid jof 
fire. They kept that element for the 
benefit of their wicked neighbors. I re- 
member of being told that their method 
of making a new farm was to select a 
little spot of land on which were fewest 
trees, get rid of what there were the 
best way they could, dig up the stumps 
whilst the roots were yet green, and 
after getting so that a plough could be 
used on it to plant their corn and pota- 
toes. And it is within my own recollec- 
tion that farmers who had annually one 
acre of corn and a half acre of potatoes, 
and cut twenty tons of hay were thought 


to be doing well. 
TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A BLESSING INDEED. 


What would this poor, weak humanity 
do were it not for those strong, noble, 
restless spirits who are ever searching 
the caverns of knowledge for the good 
of mankind? Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., who a few years 
ago gave to the world that priceless boon, 
Dr. Greene’s’ Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, has now introduced another 
blessing for the sick and suffering. He 
is the most successful specialist in curing 
all nervous and chronic diseases, and he 
offers to everyone, far and near, the 
opportunity of consulting him, free of 
charge, through his system of letter 
correspondence. 

Write him about your complaint and 
send for his symptom blank, and he will 
return you an exact explanation of your 
case with advice, free of charge, and tell 
you how you can be cured. He giv 
most careful and explicit attention to 
all letters, and his answer always gives 
the sufferer a perfect understanding of 
the disease. If you wish to avail your- 
self of this great physician’s skill, write 
him at once about your disease and you 
will undoubtedly be cured. 


A plow looks shapeless to the unin- 
structed observer, but it is really built 
on exact lines laid down according to a 
mathematical formula. It consists of 
two wedges, one to cut apart and one to 
lift, and their shape and relative size and 
weight have been computed with careful 
and exact reference to the work to be 
done. The proper principle of construc- 
tion is said to have been laid down for 
the first time by Thomas Jefferson. 


Provide yourself with a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and so have the means 
at hand for contending successfully with 
a sudden cold. As an emergency medi- 
cine, it has no equal, and leading physi- 
cins everywhere recommend it. 

















Choice Miscellany. 








tinct Birds and Animals in Wet Lands. 


It would perhaps be difficult to find 
anybody who would speak a good 
word for swamps. The man who 
drains one and turnsits marshy surface 
into productive soil is universally re- 
garded as a public benefactor. So the 
projected draining of the Dismal 
swamp in Virginia and the Okefenokee 
swamp of Georgia is regarded only 
with favor, and few could be found to 
regret the disappearance of these re- 
markable features of our American 
landscapes, says Youth’s Companion. 

Yet, setting aside the strange 
picturesqueness of such marshy regions 
and the curiosities of plant life which 
they exhibit, it is easy to show that 
swamps have been useful in a manner 
that could hardly have been antici- 
pated. They have very effectually 
served the cause of science by pre- 
serving the remains of some of the 
most remarkable of the former in- 
habitants of the earth. 

Here in Ametica the skeletons of 
several mastodons have been found 
imbedded in ancient swamps, and so 
perfectly preserved that no difficulty 
whatever has been encountered in re- 
storing the bones to their normal po- 
sition, setting the skeletons on their 
feet and thus exhibiting to the eyes of 
modern man the monster animals 
which were probably familiar sights to 
ourancestors nobody knows how many 
thousands of years ago. 

In Ireland the ancient swamps were 
equally efficacious in preserving for us 
the gigantic elks which became mired 
in them. 

Swamps have proved no less useful 
agents of science in other parts of the 
world, and particularly in Australia, 
New Zealand and Madagascar. What 
could be more interesting than the 


bones of a giant bird which 
was in all probability the roc 
described by Sindbad? Just such 


bones have been discovered in 
the marshes of Madagascar and New 
Zealand,and there is plenty of evidence 
that the great birds which owned them 
were the contemporaries of men in the 
past history of those islands. But for 
the swamps we might have remained 
ignorant of the fact that birds with 
legs largerand heavier than those of 
the largest horse once flourished in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Lately these Madagascar swamps 
have yielded other remains of extinct 
animals, hardly less interesting than 
the huge bird, the epiornis, itself. 
These are the skeletons of a creature 
resembling a lemur of gigantic size, 
but remarkable for the small quantity 
of brains which it possessed. It is said 
that man was responsible for the de- 
struction and disappearance of this 
creature. Ifsoit was probably a sim- 
ple case of brains against brute force. 

There is reason for thinking that 
still other discoveries remain to be 
made in Madagasear—discoveries that 
will possibly bring to light even more 
interesting facts concerning the former 
inhabitants of that part of the world. 

Suppose one of our swamps, which 
we regard as utterly useless, should 
preserve to a remote future age the 
only remains of some animal like the 
bison or the tiger, now rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. The men of science then 
living would have the same reason for 
rejoicing that that swamp had existed 
that we have for being thankful for 
the revelations contained in the 
swamps of ancient days. 





A CLEAR CASE OF BUNCO. 


Artifice Adopted Successfully by a Negro 
Beggar of Panama. 

J had just started from the hotel 
toward the market place, when I 
noticed an elderly darky, standing on 
tbe opposite side of the street, looking 
from one to another of the people go- 
ing in and out of the various entrances 
to the hotel. The moment his eyes 
caught mine his face lighted up, and 
with outstretched hand and a smile he 
same hurrying across the way, says a 
correspondent of the New York Sun. 

**Fo’ de Lawd, boss, I’se glad to see 
you. I[’se been lookin’ for you all this 
nawnin’.” 

There was no refusing such a cor- 
dial greeting. I shook hands and said: 

‘Looking for me? I don’t know you. 
flow did you happen to be looking for 
me?” 

“How come I look for you? I’se 
gwine tell you. ‘Co’rse you don’t 
know me. I’se gwine tell you ‘bout 
dat, too. I’se been waitin’ fo’ you be- 
sause I ain’t had er mouthful o’ coffee 
dis blessed mawnin’. I’se on de beach 
an’ I'd jess like ter borry a dime.” 

It was a clear case of Panama bunco, 
but there was such a happy expression 
on his face—he so thoroughly enjoyed 
his little game and he worked it so 
well—that there was no refusing him. 
Besides he is the most artistic mem- 
ber of a great gang of peculiar negro 
beggars to be found on the streets of 
Panama. They are, without excep- 
tion, from the islands ruled by the 
British in the West Indies, and they 
beg only of English-speaking stran- 
gers. On every corner and on several 
blocks between corners, while walking 
to the market, I met negro men. With- 
out exception they bowed and touched 
their hats and said: ‘Good mawnin’, 
boss. I’se on de beach, sah. A dime, 
sah, if yo’ please.” ‘On the beach” is 
equivalent to the American “on his 
uppers,” or “dead broke.” 





Sealing Wax Still Used in France. 

In France sealing wax has by no 
means gone out of use as a conse- 
quence of the introduction of gummed 
envelopes. There is even a sort of 
code or language of sealing wax 
among fashionable people. White 
sealing wax is chosen for communica- 
tions relating to weddings, black for 
obituaries, violet for expressions of 
sympathy, chocolate for invitations to 
cinner, red for business, ruby for en- 
gaged lovers’ letters, green for letters 
trom lovers who live in hopes, and 
brown for refusals of offers of mar- 
riage, while blue denotes constancy, 
yellow jealousy, pale green reproaches, 
and pink is used by young girls and 
grav between friends, 

A Self-Ponsessed Tragedian. 

A melodrama of the most stirring 
kind was being given at a theater ina 
small provincial town: In one of the 
critical scenes the hero suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact that he had 
come upon the stage minus his poniard. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he made 
a dash at the traitor, exclaiming: “Die, 
villain! I meant to strike thee with 
my dagger, but I left the weapon in 
my dressing-room, and will, therefore, 
strangle thee in the presence of this in- 








duigent audience!” —London Tid-Bits. 


BACKED OUT AT THE ALTAR. 


How a Y woman Thwarted Her 
ey 

it all the young women were like 
Miss Amy Lambert it would be a train- 
ing to parents in the way they should 
go. Mr. -Lambert, the father of 
Miss Amy, was a signaler in the 
government telegraph office at Alla- 
habad, India. Probably he had been 
influenced by what he saw of life in 
India. At any rate, he regarded his 
jaughter much as he did the telegraph 
instruments in his office. With those 
he pressed a button and it recorded 
whatever he wanted it to. He ex- 
pected Miss Amy to do the same. 
Finally Mr. Passana,a dusky gentle- 
man in the employ ofa native prince, 
met the daughter of the signaler, and 
she pleased him. She was so eminent- 
ly satisfactory to his fancy that he 
forthwith announced to her father that 
he wished to marry her. 

The telegraph operator thought it 
over. Court gentlemen, even if rather 
swarthy ones, were not to be had every 
day, and it behooved the father of a 
family of daughters to allow possible 
wooers to come early and often. So 
he announced to Miss Amy that her 
future was arranged for and to pre- 
pare for the wedding on such and such 
a day. When the astonished young 
woman recovered from her suprise she 
assured her father that she liked not 
the rajah’s brunette courtier, and that 
to the best of her knowledge the wed- 
ding would not come off. Her father 
pooh-poohed this outburst, told her to 
draw on him for all she needed for a 
suitable trousseau, and took himself off 
to drink with his future son-in-law. 

Then it was that Miss Amy Lambert 
made up her mind as to a course of ac- 
tion. During the succeeding weeks, 
ulthough she repeatedly and decisive- 
ly told her father that she could not 
and would not be happy with Mr. 
Passana, she nevertheless, finding that 
no heed was paid to her remonstrances, 
joined with interest in the prepara- 
tions for the wedding. At last the day 
of the ceremony arrived. Miss Amy 
Lambert, dressed in a beautiful new 
grown, and with a pleasant conscious- 
ness that she had more new clothes at 
home than she had ever dreamed of 
possessing all at once, rode to the 
church in company with her father, 
who, beholding her placid and satisfied 
face, told himself what a wise father 
he had been. 

‘All one needs,” said the telegraph 
operator to himself, “is a little firm- 
ness. Silly girls should never be al- 
lowed to have their own way in these 
matters.” 

And all the time the bride-elect 
smiled softly to herself, as if her 
thoughts were peculiarly pleasant. 
The clergyman, Rev. Brook Deedes, 
thought he had never seen a happier- 
looking couple and began the cere- 
mony with the warm expectation of a 
goodly fee. He bowled merrily along 
until he reached the question: ‘‘Will 
you have this man to be your wedded 
husband?” He expected a faint ‘I 
will,” but was almost paralyzed to re- 
zeive an emphatic negative from the 
young woman, who at the same time 
handed him a document setting forth 
some of her objections. 

Of course the wedding did not come 
off. The guests dispersed in various 
jirections, some of them going to con- 
ole with the determined young wom- 
an’s father, who was expected to be 
much downcast. Strange to say, how- 
over, he was so delighted with his 
daughter's strategy that he was quite 
hilarious over the affairand did not even 
begrudge her the fine new wardrobe 
she had acquired. What became of the 
bridegroom history (in the shape of 
the Allahabad News) does not record, 
but after this he will probably not at- 
tempt to marry an English girl against 
her will. 


A BEAR’S REVENGE. 








An Old Grizzly Lies in Wait for the Pos- 
sible Transgressor. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, writing of 
grizzly bears in his book, ‘‘The Wilder- 
ness Hunter.” relates a story told him 
by Dr. Merrill, of the United States 
army. “A remarkable incident,” Mr. 
Roosevelt calls it. Dr. Merrill, in 
sompany with an old hunter, was fol- 
lowing an elk trail in a deep, narrow 
canyon. 

On turning a corner of the canyon, 
the two men were charged on by an 
old she grizzly, so close that it was 
only by good luck that one of their 
hurried shots disabled her and sent her 
tumbling over a bank, where she was 
easily finished. 

They found that she had been lying 
directly across the game trail on a 
smooth, well-beaten patch ,of bare 
sarth, which looked as if it had been 
iug up, refilled, and trampled down. 
Examining this patch curiously, they 
saw a bit of hide only partially cov- 
ered at one end, and on digging they 
found the body of a well-grown grizzly 
sub. Its skull had been crushed and 
the brains licked out, and there were 
signs of other injuries. 

The hunters pondered long over this 
strange discovery, and hazarded many 
zuesses as to its meaning. At last they 
decided that probably the cub had 
been killed and its brains eaten, either 
by some old grizzly or by a cougar; 
that the mother had returned and 
driven away the murderer, and that 
she had then buried the body and lain 
above it, waiting to wreak her ven- 
geance on the first passer-by. 





Large Foreign Cities. 

Of cities with more than one hun- 
lred thousand population England has 
thirty, Germany twenty-four, France 
and Russia each twelve, Italy ten, 
Austria-Hungary six, Spain five, Bel- 
gium, the Seandinavian states, Rou- 
mania and the Balkan islands each 
four, the Netherlands three, Portugal 
two; the total in Europe being one 
hundred and sixteen great cities. Asia 
has one hundred and five, China having 
fifty-three and British India thirty. In 
Africa there are seven, in America 
forty, of which the United States has 
twenty-six; South America nine. Aus- 
tralia has only two large cities. 





Risky Business. 

A Maine farmer who recently visited 
Boston tells how he got the better of 
the deadly trolley-car: “I stood,” he 
says, “right on the track when one of 
them dummed skypole cars came a-buz- 
zing along, and I thought I'd just see 
if they’d run over me. They hollered 
and yelled for me to get off the track, 
but I didn’t budge an inch, for I had as 
much right there as they had, and they 
just hauled the thing up stock-still 
afore they got terme. All a man’s got 
ter do is to stand up for his rights, and 
them Boston fellers dassn’t run over 
him.” , 


—The world annually manufactures 
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MISSOURI SNAKE CATCHERS. 
A Queer Industry Carried On 


Lands in the Fall and Seek the Bluffs, 

Where They Hibernate Through Winter. 

The cool fall weather affords the 
careful observer a fine opportunity for 
noting one of the curious things in 
nature—the migration of snakes, says 
the Alton correspondent of the St. 

Louis Republic. These reptiles look 
up their winter quarters, and these 
quarters in this vicinity may be found 
in the bluffs which line the river bank 
above the city. All the snakes which 
spend the summer in the bottom lands 
of Missouri point, just opposite, make 
their way across the river to the bluffs, 
where they hibernate until the gentle 
breezes of spring thaw them out, when 
they slip down the shale and debris 
which underlie the bluffs and again 
seek the lowlands. 

The crossing of the river is a very 
simple matter for them. They simply 
swim over, and many are killed by 
fishermen while making this crossing. 
An old resident of the bluffs above 
this city states that he has seen the 
time in November when the river 
could not be crossed ina skiff, especial- 
ly in the middle of the day, when it 
was warmest, without at least a dozen 
snakes being seen swimming for the 
bluffs, and he has frequently killed a 
half dozen rattlesnakes with an oar 
while going to and from Alton. 

A hunter along these bluffs lately 
saw an old man who appeared to 
be looking very intently at the water 
with a field-glass, and, curious to dis- 
cover what it meant, joined him at the 
edge of the water. The man had with 
him besides the field-glass a heavy 
sack and a curious pair of long wooden 
tongs, and in answer to questions said 
he wasa snake catcher, watching the 
surface of the water the while. 

Presently he sighted a snake swim- 
ming for shore a short distance above 
where he was standing, and proceeded 
to meet him with his tongs, with 
which he picked up the snake as he 
landed. It proved to be a black snake, 
and was dropped into the sack without 
further ado. During the next hour he 
caught two water snakes, a garter 
snake and a spreading adder. The 
last he put in his sack and turned out 
the others, saying that they were ‘no 
good.” 

The old man had grown quite friend- 
ly by this time, and a visit, by invita- 
tion, was paid to his cabin boat, in the 
back room of which he had corraled 
over fifty live and hissing snakes, 
which he said he sold to a party in St. 
Louis, who resold them to others for 
different purposes. The trick of catch- 
ing them he had learned when a boy 
from Indians, who would come down 
to the bluffs and catch rattlesnakes as 
they crossed the river. These Indians 
used to catch them with boats, and 
sold them to a man at the fort. He 
had learned something that the In- 
dians did not know, however, and that 
is that a man can catch more snakes 
along the shore with half the work. 

Snake catching is followed every fall 
of the year here by a number of men 
who appear to find recreation, excite- 
ment and profit in the occupation, 
while at the same time they are rid- 
ding the neighborhood of some very 
undesirable visitors and thus con- 
ferring a benefit on their fellowman. 


MUMBLING LECTURERS. 


How English Audiences Are Entertained 
by Men of Science. 

Nothing can surpass the patience of 
the British audience at certain of these 
lectures. We have been present, says 
a writer in the London Globe, on one 
such occasion when a distinguished, 
but perfectly unintelligible, member 
of the Royal society engrossed the at- 
tention of about nine hundred ladies 
and gentlemen from eight o'clock until 
ten. What he was saying no one 
kaew. He mumbled on unremittingly 
and the compan, loudly applauded 
him in the intervals, when he drew 
breath for a fresh lease of incoherence. 
But he held a long rod in his hand and 
periodically he raised it and pointed at 
an enigmatic agglomeration of lines, 
which were believed to be an illustra- 
tion. This of itself alone weuld have 
satisfied his audience, coupled, of 
course, with the spectacle of his own 
respectable person. And when the 
lecture was over the secretary compli- 
mented4he old gentleman on his most 
instructive discourse, there was a rush 
of eager seconders of the resolution, 
and the general public streamed out, 
yawning and happy. This gentleman 
received twenty-five guineas for his 
effort, and it is not known to this day 
what he was talking about. There is 
no civilization in the world to equal 
that of the average provincial audience 
at a lecture. It tolerates all things 
ancomplainingly. We have known 
these kindly people endure a long se- 
ries of lantern slides upside down with- 
outa murmur, though their pictorial 
matter was believed to be of a very ex- 
titing mature. 

Japanese Emigration. 

The Japanese, who so long remained 
true to their beautiful islands, have 
now begun to follow the example of 
the Chinese and emigrate in com- 
paratively large numbers. The gov- 
ernment, according to Globus, looks 
with favor on this change in the 
customs of the people and encourages 
it as much as possible. Last year, ac- 
cording to the statisties recently com- 
piled, twenty-four thousand men and 
eighteen thonsand women left Japan 
to find homes for themselves abroad. 
Most of them went to. Hawaii and 
Australia and a few to Canada and to 
this country. In Australia the Japa- 
nese, the journal says, easily find em- 
ployment, and are fast superseding 
the natives in the plantations about 
Cairns, Dungeness and Mackay. They 
accustom themselves quickly to the 
new manners of life, learn the 
language readily, and work diligently. 
Many Australians already prefer them 
to the Chinese as house servants, gar- 
deners, and coachmen. 








A Hangarian Coort. 

The Hungarian prime minister has 
succeeded in reestablishing a royal 
court in Buda Pesth. Hitherto, when 
the emperor of Austria, as king of 
Hungary, came to visit the capital of 
Hungary, he took his Austrian house- 
hold with him. Henceforth the Hun- 
garian lords are to surround him upon 
all ceremonies in Buda Pesth, and they 
will also attend him at ceremonies in 
Vienna, side by side with their Austrian 
counterparts. 


—One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of mistaken criticism is found 
in Bentley’s edition of Milton. When- 
ever either sense or sound did not suit 
the critic, he never hesitated to amend 
accordigg to his own notion, confiden- 








tially assuring the reader what Milton 
meant to say. 
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GLORY SURPASSING SOLOMON’S. 
London’s Lord Mayor Is a Creature 
When Arrayed in His 

The fountain of municipal honor in 
England undoubtedly springs from 
the Guildhall, London, which justly 
elaims to be accounted the most an- 
cient of our municipal halls, seeing 
that the lord mayors of the last eight 
centuries are with justice assumed to 
have had prototypes in the Roman 
prefect and the Saxon fortreye or port- 
grave. For aconsiderable number of 
years, says the London Telegraph, the 
robes of the lord mayor, the court of 
aldermen, and the common councilors 
have been settled witha precision that 
none save the most reckless of inno- 
yators would presume to disturb. 

The lord mayor himself has his 
“scold” robe for the occasion of the an- 
aual Guildhall banquet, and for the 
times when he proceeds in state either 
to the new law courts or to the houses 
of parliament. The aldermen have 
their scarlet gowns, the sheriffs their 
distinctive and very handsome robes 
and chains, while the common coun- 
cilors rejoice in gowns called “‘mazar- 
ines,” it being generally understood 
that mazarine is aterm for a dark blue 
color, although, according to some 
lexicographers, mazarine also means 
adrinking vessel and an old way of 
dressing fowls. Then, again, when 
the sovereign comes into the city the 
lord mayor is bound to don a robe of 
crimson or purple velvet trimmed with 
ermine. At the time of his investi- 
ture he wears a massive gold chain, 
but when he is honored by reelection 
at the expiration of his term of office 
he wears two chains. 

The mace of silver gilt, surmounted 
by a royal crown and the imperial 
arms,is carried before the mayor by the 
authority of the charter of Edward III., 
while the city possesses no less than 
four swords—one called the pearl, pre- 
sented by Queen Bess when she opened 
the first royal exchange, and so called 
from its being richly set with pearls. 
The sword precedes the chief magis- 
trate on all occasions of rejoicing and 
festivity. The sword of state is car- 
ried, before the lord mayor as an em- 
blem of his sovereignty within the city 
proper; the black sword is used on fast 
days in Lent and at the death of any 
member of the royal family, while the 
fourth sword is that placed close to 
the lord mayor’s chair at the central] 
criminal court. 

AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 


Happy Bride Was Entranced by 

Nature and So Was John, 

It was in the month of October and 
they had been married four weeks. 
Four blissful weeks they had been to 
her in that lovely country house among 
the quiet hills, says the Detroit Free 
Press. 

Day after day the autumn sun had 
been painting the trees in wondrous 
shades of tints, and now the mountains 
were great banks of rich maroon, and 
the valleys, flowing silently between, 
o'er streams ot grass-green waves and 
searlet foam. 

This afternoon she sat with him on 
the long, low piazza and gazed dream- 
ily on the lovely picture spread be- 
fore. 

At first she talked to him sitting 
there so comfortable in his great rus- 
tic chair, but her voice 'grew softer and 
softer until it died away in whispers 
ind she was still. 

The mystic, restful touch of the 
sweet October days was upon her, and 
it was blissful peace to sit idly in the 
sun and look upon the beauties of the 
scene—silent she, as it was. 

The old life of her girlhood had gone 
and she stood upon the threshold of 
this new life—this wondrous hall of 
womanhood, extending far, far before 
her, as were the valleys spread below 
the mountainside. 

There was upon her soul the inef- 
fable calm of autumn time, and the 
magic of the afternoon fascinated her. 

And it was not for her alone, but 
him; this man who now was part and 
parcel of her life. 

He, too, she felt, must feel the rap- 
turous thrill, the weird and witching 
spirit of the hour. 

“John,” she whispered, softly, as the 
hum of bee that knocks at the door of 
every honeyed flower. 

But John did not respond. 

Ah, he too, is clothed in this charm, 
she thought. 

“John,” she said, again, this time 
with eager tone, as if to call him 
from his reverie and share with her 
the raphsody that moved her very 
soul, 

But to her ears no answer came tc 
lay its soft response upon her heart. 

John was sound asleep. 





The 


THE TAME CROW. 


Little Love Wasted on Him by His Wi'd 
Brothers. 

It is a well-known fact that wild 
animals and birds do not care to rc- 
ceive back into their society a member 
that has lived a season with man as a 
pet. This was illustrated in a noisy 
manner out near Pleasant Ridge, ac- 
cording to the story told by a witness 
to a Cincinnati Times-Star reporter 
“A tame crow,” said he, “had for sev- 
eral years cawed around the farmhouse 
of our neighbor, and was seated on a 
fence away out on the farm cawing 
when agreat flock of crows came along 
and settled in the field. The tame one 
grew frantic, cawing and scolding til! 
the attention of the flock was at‘ract- 
ed to it. Rising en masse the flock 
circled around and alighted on the 
fence about the tame one, which be- 
came frightened and flew up. It was 
followed by the others, which crowd- 
ed about it in its flight and forced it to 
fly farther and farther away from the 
farmhouse and over a great wood. 
There they all set on it and pecked it 
and clawed the poor thing till its flight 
was marked with feathers falling. All 
this time they kept upa terrible caw- 
ing and calling. They would undoubt- 
edly have killed the poor bird, but it 
spied a man at work in the woods and 
dropped down to him. He proved a 
friend, and Jim Crow was soon perched 
on his shoulder cawing defiantly at his 
relatives who had cast him from 
among them, but who now flew to a 
respectful distance.” 





A Profitable Dream. 

Tunis must be a capital place for 
those who live and thrive on the credul- 
ity of their fellowmen. It is said that 
a lady there recently snnounced that 
she had a dream, which she considered 
as a Divine revelation, that whoever 
drank the water of her cistern would 
not be liable to take the cholera, and 
she offered to furnish the water ata 
penny a drink. The people thronged 
to taste the water, and in two days 
more than twenty thousand persons 
had paid their pennies, and imagined 
that they had obtained immunity from 


THE STREET-CAR SPOTTER. 
He Keeps Tab on the Conductor by Means of 
a Silent Pocket Register. 

For several months conductors have 
been watching men who habitually 
Stand on rear platforms, says the In- 
lianapojis News. That is the spot- 
ter’s position. Professional spotters 
never “give themselves away” by 
counting the passengers. The spotter 
carrys a small noiseless register in one 
of the pockets of his overcoat. He is 
most likely to appear on a car that is 
to carry a big load. He takes his 
place on the rear platform and always 
appears to be the most unconcerned 
man on the car. The first thing he 
does is to glance at the register in the 
front of the car. He makes mental 
note of the number of fares that have 
been rung up. Every time a passenger 
gets on he presses the button of the 
little register in his pocket. He never 
appears to be watching the persons 
who are getting in the car, but he must 
be careful not to miss one. He rides 
on the platform until the fares of all the 
persons who have got on the car since 
he took his position have been col- 
lected. His last act before getting off 
is the mental registration of the num- 
ber of fares indicated by the register 
in the car. If he has another test to 
make before making his report, he will 
probably stop under the first electric 
light, write down on the blank fur- 
nished him the number of fares regis- 


tered when he got on the car 
and the number registered when 
he got off. He subtracts one 


from the other, and has_ before 
him the number of fares the conductor 
should have registered. Then he looks 
at his indicator, and if there isa dis- 
crepancy between his count and the 
count the conductor registers he re- 
ports the fact to the company. 

A conductor who is discharged is 
never accused of having stolen money 
from the company. The charge is “im- 
properly collecting fares.” It is not 
often that a conductor is discharged 
the first time it is reported to the com- 
pany that he is ‘improperly collecting 
fares.” The test is applied to him fre- 
quently; and if it is found that he is 
habitually not ringing up fares for all 
the persons who take passage on his 
ear he is dismissed. Conductors be- 
lieve that the means employed by 
spotters are unfair. They say that it 
is often impossible for any man to get 
all the fares on a car; that it is an 
easy matter to get all the fares when a 
car is not crowded, but when fifty or 
sixty persons board a car bound up- 
town it is next to impossible to collect 
without an error. Often persons will 
get off the car before the conductor 
has reached them, and, hampered as he 
is by the crowd, they say, he cannot 
prevent this. Then persons are getting 
on and off, exchanging seats and doing 
other things that mystify the conductor 
as he pushes his way through the 
crowd in search of the nickels that are 
due the company. 


FOLLOWING A PRECEDENT. 


Old Bill Botts Had Found the Heathen 

Chinee Not at All Accommodating. 

A good, honest fellow in his way was 
3ill Botts, but he had never had an op- 
portunity to study moral philosophy 
as taught in the colleges and universi- 
ties, says the New York Herald. He 
came from Biddeford, in Devon, and 
very likely some of his ancestors had 
helped Drake ‘‘wallop” the Spaniards. 
He had followed in their footsteps by 
enlisting in the navy to fight for his 
queen and country whenever called 
upon to do so. 

When he returned from a voyage to 
China he brought with him a present 
for a gentleman who had been very 
kind to his old mother during his 
absence. It was a curiously fashioned 
Chinese garment made of bits of a 
species of straw strung together. 

“Plase, sur, you must excoos un be- 
ing torn,” he said, bashfully, when he 
presented it, ‘the Chinaman wouldn't 
part with un aisy.” 

He had run across a Chinaman wear- 
ing it somewhere in the streets of 
Hong Kong, and the unfortunate 
celestial not understanding his sum- 
mary request to “hand that over here” 
he had simply yanked it off him. 

To the suggestion that his conduct 
had hardly been consistent with strict 
honesty he replied: 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sur, he wuz 
only a haythen, an’ I never heard that 
taking things from a haythen counted 
as stalin’.” 

“Well,” replied his friend, “if many 
illustrious Englishmen had not acted 
on that assumption I don't know 
where the British empire would now 
be; so I'll keep the heathen’s gar- 
ments.” 











An Inquiring Mind. 

“And now,” said the learned lecturer 
on geology, who had addressed a small 
but deeply attentive audience at the 
village hall, “I have tried to make 
the.e problems, abstruse as they may 
appear, and involving in their solution 
the best thoughts, the closest analysis, 
and the most profound investigations 
of our ablest scientific men for many 
years—J have tried, I say, to make 
them seem comparatively simple and 
easily understood in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. Before I close this 
lecture I shall be glad to answer any 
questions that may occur to you as to 
points that appear to need clearing up 
or that may have been overlooked.” 

There was a silence of a few mo 
ments, and then an anxious-looking 
man in the rear of the hall rose up. 

“I would take it as a favor,” he 
said, “if you could tell me whether 
science has produced as yet any relia- 
able and certain cure for warts?”—Chi- 








the dread disease. 


cago Tribune. 


A Natural Food. 
Conditions of fF 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- * 

ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is @ condensation of the life 

of all foods—it is cod-liver 

oil reinforced, made easy of 

digestion, and almost as 
atable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All druggists 
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@loman’'s Department. 


—qWoMAN’S WORK IN THE GRANGE. 
(Read at the State Grange.) 

Worthy Master: Your committee on 

’s Work in the Grange,” re- 
bmit the following report: 
e have attended to the duties as- 
as wellas we could with the 
jpformation and means at our command, 
and have performed as much of the la- 
por connected therewith as circumstan- 
ces would permit. Although unable to 
pperate the entire field, and failing to 
realize hoped for results from the por- 
tion worked, yet we are convinced there 
are possibilities of great good to the 
Order along this line of labor when con- 
ducted with the earnestness and fidelity 
jt merits. Circulars and other matter 
received from National Committee on 
uWoman’s Work in the Grange” have 
been distributed. These circulars were 
jssued for the purpose of awakening an 
interest in raising funds for a “Temple to 
Agriculture,” and in organizing ‘‘juve- 
nile Granges.” No response has been 
received relative to these objects from 
the Granges with whom we have com- 
municated. The circulars also contain 
suggestions to the Goddesses of Subor- 
dinate Granges concerning their peculiar 
duties and labors and for the observance 
of children’s meetings. 

Much to our regret we were unable to 
do anything for children’s or Flora’s 
meetings. We presume they were ob- 
served by many of the Granges in our 
State. Several encouraging reports have 
been received of successful children’s 
meetings. We were enabled to appoint 
committees and send out letters contain- 
ing suggestions for Ceres and Pomona 
meetings. We also instructed our com- 
mittees to make arrangements for tem- 





sii med us 


perance ineetings to be held at some reg- 
ular meeting in September, and sug- 
gested that Demorest Contests be used, 
and also that committees urge the sis- 


ters of their respective Granges to labor 
for worthy recruits. 

Reports have been received from mem- 
bers of our committee. One reports 
writing twenty-six letters to as many 
Granges in her county, and a successful 
temperance meeting with her own 
Grange. She also reports the want of 
suitable literature from which to ob- 
tain information, readings, recitations, 
é&c., relating to the special subjects of 
the meetings a serious hindrance. An- 
other reports several interesting Pomo- 
na meetings in her county, with appro- 
priately decorated halls and fine pro- 
gramme consisting of essays, discussions 
and recitations. One Grange writes: 
“We thought our Pomona meeting a suc- 
cess. We wished for a camera to take 
the picture of Our hall, it looked so nice.”’ 
Another reports, ““The contest work will 
be continued.” 

We are indebted to Mrs. S. M. Grant, 
South Windham, for kindly distributing 
circulars, medals and recitations for con- 
test work; and also to committees from 
other States, for circulars and leaflets 
indicating methods of work, and bene- 
fits secured and hoped for through the 
work. 

Woman’s work in the Grange is but 
an attempt on the part of the sisters to 
intensify their efforts for the good of 
the order. Realizing that the future 


well-being and utility of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry rest with those 
who are children to-day. They gather 
them into our Grange homes and seek 


toimpress upon their tender minds the 
principles and precepts of the order—to 
strengthen their love for the beautiful 
ai true, striving by all the devices of 
the mother heart to endear the order to 
them through pleasant and profitable as- 
sociations. Public meetings conducted 
by the lady officers would aid in main- 
taining and creating an interest within 
and without the gates. Flora’s meet- 
ings would quicken a love for the floral 
beauties of nature and an interest in 
studying their structure, habits, and re- 
quirements, and lead to an intelligent 
cultivation thus adding to the “attrac- 
tiveness of our homes.” In like man- 
ner Ceres and Pomona meetings would 
beget thought and study concerning the 
origin, varieties and development of our 
grains and fruits, and their influences 
upon the physical economy and thereby 
“strengthen the attachments” of old and 
young to agricultural pursuits, and 
practically aid in answering the con- 
tinually recurring question, ‘How shall 
wekeep our sons and daughters on our 
farm?’ Which reduced to its finality 
me “How shall we make patrons of 
them?” 

Notwithstanding the action of the 


National Grange in discontinuing 
Woman’s Work, we are convinced that 
the moral and intellectual usefulness of 
the order can be increased and advanced 
through this extra, earnest work of the 
sisters, and we recommend that a com- 


mittee on Woman’s Work in the Grange 
for the State of Maine be appeinted and 
that their term of office be the same as 
that of other State officers. 

Worthy Master the sheaves we bring 
you are few indeed, but we are taught 
‘0 “Despise not the day of small things,” 
and we sincerely hope the ‘small things” 
We have been able to accomplish may be 


mproved upon and multiplied. by the 
‘isters of the Pine Tree State until they 
shall abound to the good of the order. 
7 C. J. HERRING, 
Chairman of Committee on Woman's 


Work in the Grange. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY AND HOME 
AMUSEMENTS. 
(Read at the State Grange.) 
_in the beginning the Great Master, in 
ganizing the family, made woman, a 
telpmeet for him whom He had created 
é His own image. How noble, then, 
® calling of her whose sphere has 


largely been in the home! And to-day 
pur precious, sacred homes, filled with 
‘xury and comforts, are what they are 


hegely by the fulfilling of the command, 
ae up the crumbs, that nothing be 
hole by the mother love in our house- 
o'ds. Happiness is the chief end of all 
our efforts. 
. thousand years ago, great and wise 
one themselves to the vain 
— for the wonderful philosopher's 
may Whose magic touch should con- 
the baser metal into pure gold, and 


inus fill the world with wealth’ and 
meee and consequently happiness, as 
how be inferred. But the enlightened 
ome of the 


She, nineteenth century, filled 
‘1s with innumerable things which 


— to the comfort and enjoy- 
our families and guests, a safe 
on of 


~eadhe rest and love, proves that 
timbie efforts for this great and de- 
sirable end have not been in vain, for 
- magic touch has converted many a 
af bely worthless article into a thing 
vil and usefulness. Many a man 
op ucur with me in the statement 
at the fortune which may be his has 
- acquired as much by careful econ- 
wy as by hard labor. 
— the frequent discussions in our 
which by the Grange literature to 
vari patrons have access, and in 
i ous ways, we do not need to call 
tod attention, at this time, to the im- 
operons of purchasing a good quality 
thi ‘atever you buy; nor of buying a 
dhe Simply because it may be bought 
“ply, and which may never be 
ed; nor to the importance of buying 
“ Selling collectively, and as near of 
Manufacturer as ible. Patrons 
But _ versed in all these matters. 
ten ® would call your attention to the 
“mical conditions of this, the 


more thoughtful channels the minds of 
women, and developing them, from 
mere dress-loving, frivolous beings, into 
true home-makers, with desires, and 
ability as well, to make the best use not 
only of the means at their disposal, but 
of the talents, God-given, to them and 
theirs, so that noble men and women 
shall go forth from them, whose motto 
shall be, ‘‘Let every one do his duty.” 
Then we believe that true household 
economy requires that after our own 
dear, protected, sheltered ones are care- 
fully and thoughtfully provided with 
plenty of healthful and elevating amuse- 
ments, as well as good books and music, 
which always find responsive throbs in 
their hearts, that itis our duty to look 
after those less fortunate, and the many 
homeless, or worse than homeless, ones 
about us, who are surrounded, perhaps, 
by influences which develop only the 
evil propensities. Is it not economy to 
save these? Will not our own be safer? 
Do we not all belong to one great house- 
hold? Then let us seek for such; let us 
find homes for them; let us open our 
own homes to them, ever remembering, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of these,” etc. In these days women 
are not content to work simply and only 
for their own immediate families; their 
hearts go out for those of the larger 
households, believing that this is true 
economy. Mrs. S. P. SMITH. 





SIMPLIFIED HOUSEKEEPING. 


“It is so very different now from the 
time when I was young,” said a lady re- 
cently, in speaking of the arts of house 
and home. ‘Then house-keeping was a 
burden, sometimes the thought of it a 
terror. But with the change see how 
everything is lightened; there is no leng- 
er the need of such an immense retinue 
tumbling over each other below stairs 
and above; the work is better done and 
the whole thing simplified, and that 
merely by the help of a few young per- 
sons coming in from the outside to do 
certain special things. 

“Under this state of things our par- 
lorsare full of bric-a-brac, you know, 
some of it immensely valuable in cost, 
some of it as precious from association. 
But now a young woman comes in on 
stated mornings three or four times a 
week—a young woman of good breeding, 
often of good family, but who needs 
money—comes in with her parapherna- 
lia of nice cloths and brushes, and goes 
to work quietly and softly, and the 
drawing rooms and reception rooms and 
library are in spotless order when she 
goes out to fill her next engagement, and 
everything is as it should be, and you 
have hardly been aware that she was 
there The price paid her istrifling; but 
she receives the same price from so many 
houses that it amounts to a considerable 
sum in the course of the week, and 
makes her feel herself ina good business; 
while to you, or to your housekeeper, if 
you have one, the result is a luxury. 

Then another young person comes in 
with her bag of appliances and attends to 
the lamps, which in these days of lovely 
lamps in multitude is no small matter, 
and she has them all in some closet, and 
rubs the metal bright with the oil and 
polishes it dry and clean, and brushes 
out the burners closely, and wipes the 
crust of the wicks instead of cutting 
them, and cleans the chimneys with a 
few drops of alcohol or ammonia on her 
piece of flannel, and shakes the dust out 
of the silken shades, and leaves them all 
ready and without a flaw for the house- 
maid to set in their places. 

But pehaps as greata help as any is 
the young lady who comes to pack. She 
is also a lady; she knows what pretty 
things are, and how they should be taken 
care of, and she does all the folding, 
laying away, stooping, steppi about, 
either for the packing of trunks for a 
journey or the closing of your house for 
the season, and she comes to you in the 
city, or obeys your telegram summoning 
her down to the country or the seaside, 
and saves you what weariness of soul 
and body!” 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 





The campus at Yale College is now lit 
by electric light. This is said to be the 
first time in the history of the college 
that lights of any kind have been dis- 
played on the campus. 

The Advertising 

Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it is true; 
it always appeals to the sober, common 
sense of thinking people because it is 
true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by endorsements which, in the financial 
world would be accepted without a 
moment’s hesitation. 


Hood Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, in- 
digestion. 

One pound of cork is amply sufficient 
to support a man of ordinary size in the 
water. 

With his thumb, a boy is said to have 
saved the Netherlands from inundation. 
Many people have been saved from the 
invasion of disease by a bottle of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine imparts 
tone to the system and strengthens every 
organ and fiber of the body. 

Dentists are great users of costly 
metals. Besides gold for stoppings, 
two-sevenths of the world’s consump- 
tion of platinum is employed by them in 
making the wires by which the artificial 
teeth are firmly fastened to the plate. 

Ayer’s Pills, which received the 
highest awards at the World’s Fair, are 
recommended, by leading physicians, for 
the cure of costiveness, indigestion, 
sluggishness of the liver, jaundice, and 
sick headache, also, to relieve colds, 
fevers, neuralgia, and rheumatism. 

The longest canal in the world extends 
from the frontier of China to St. Peters- 
burg, in Russia. It is 4472 miles in 
length. 

General Grant visited every civilized 
country; yet, in all his travels, he had 
never seen a more effectual remedy for 
coughs and colds than Adamson’s Botanic 
Balsam. Sold by druggists and dealers 
at 35 cents., Trial size 10 cents. Large 
bottles 75 cents. 

The Chinese are the most expert 
smugglers in the world. Contraband 
opium has been found in their queues, 
the soles of their sandals, in loaves of 
bread, and even in bananas on the stalk, 
defying the closest scrutiny. Some of 
their shrewdist schemes are discovered 
by accident only. 

There is no excuse for any man to ap- 
pear in society with a grizzly beard since 
the introduction of Buckingham’s Dye, 
which colors a natural brown or black. 
Kane, the Arctic traveler, was carried 
seven hundred miles by dogs at the speed 
of seven miles an hour. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
Yhen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


-The public and private indebtedness 
of the world is estimated to be $100,000- 


For Over Fifty Years 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


AN OLD BALLAD. 


[The author of the following verses 
was a noted school dame in 1777, and was 
a voluminous writer of both prose and 
poetry. The incident recorded is said to 
be perfectly true. The lightni bolt 
cathe from a clear sky, and not a drop of 
rain fell. Pauses and capitals are exact- 
ly like the original copy. ] 

When in the Skies before our Face 
The Lord doth his Artillery place, 
His bow seems to be ready bent 

And blazing arrows forth are sent. 








Others e read 
What Sinner can be void 


0 Men; 
By Lightnings many have been hurl’d 
From this to the eternal world. 


wy trembling hand with grief o’erflows, 
hileI record the death of those 

Who dy’d by Thunder sent from Heaven 
In Sev’nteen hundred sev’nty seven. 


In Framingham, the Third of June, 
Perhaps a little after noon, 

Some neighbors for a littl+ space 
Were at John Cloyes’ dwelling place. 


About some lawful just affair 

The honest neighbors went in there: 
In friendship all with one consent 
To Master Cloyes’ gate they went 





To see a Horse, a large young beast ‘ 
Which Cloyes had pure for the Priest: 
As soon as at the gate they stand 
Surprising death was near at hand. 


Perhaps they feared no harm at all: 
No rain upon the earth did fall: 
Yet from a Northern cloud in view 


The arrow of the Almighty flew. 


voice, 


The Lord gave forth his Thunderin 
Cloyes, 


Which proved the Death of Rice an 
Thus in the twinkling of an eye 
They pass into Eternity. 


The Horse upon the Ground fell dead, 
The Lightning struck upon his head: 

All near the gate were then struck down, 
In Anger thus God seem’d to frown. 


The Persons there who fell were five, 
I'wo were struck dead three did revive, 
Two of their bodies scorched were, 

But yet the Lord their lives did spare. 


The Lord in this surprising hour 

To us makes known His Sov’reign pow’r: 
Justice dispiays as He sees fit, 

And Mercy He does not forget. 


Now to this gate awhile draw near, 

Come let us view with trembling fear, 

The marv’lous works which God has wrought 
Behold with an admiring thought. 


We know the Judge of all does right, 
Yet here is an amazing Sight! ‘ 
Here lies the wounded in great pain, 
Here lies the bodies of the slain. 


The Widows and the Fatherless 

Stand weeping here in great distress: 
Here stand the Friends of the deceas’d, _ 
Whose hearts are overwhelmed with grief. 


O, may the Lord in this sad hour 
Support them by His grace and power, 
And for the sake of His dear Son 

Help them to say God’s Will be done. 


What God would have them for to do 
Now may they know and practice too; 
And in the end may they all find 

This trouble was for good designed, 


Dear Friends, you who alive remain 
Who were struck down among the slain, 
When you to sudden Death were nigh, 
Before you could for mercy cry, 


God’s pow’r that moment was employed 
To save your Lives from being destroyed. 
To His great Name thanks may you give, 
And to His glory may you live. 


Let us who saw the Men struck dead, 
Think if our corpse were in their stead, 
Are we now fit in Heay’n to dwell 

Or must our souls be doomed to He? 


’Tis likely we must soon appear 

Before our Judge our Doom to hear, 

lf out of Christ our souls now are, 

To meet our God let us prepare. e 


We who profess Religion here 

Have lost two of our brethren dear: 
Dear Cloyes and aged Master Rice 
Were members of the Church of Christ. 


I hope they more religious were 

Than some of us whom God doth spare. 
Yet to the grave they quick were sent 
For which We have cause to lament. 


God is displeased with us for sin, 
O may we see how vile we’ve been; 
Now we are under chastisement, 
Let us be Zealous and repent. 


The Lord in anger seems to frown 
Upon the peopleof this town: , 
He generously doth us chastise 
By troubles that from War arise. 


Some who among us us’d to dwell 

Have in the Field of Battle fell. 

Great numbers here now sometime since 
Have died by the pestilence. 


Our Reverend Pastor is deceas’d, 
Which has our trouble much increased, 
Our Sorrows have been multiplied— 
Thus God His Anger testified. 


I fear the cause is not remov’d, 
Though we have often been reprov’d, 
I fear we have not duly thought 

On what the Lord among us wrought. 


Our num’rous sins did Him provoke, 
God has to us in Thunder spoke, 

O, may His voice a wakening be 

To all of high and low degree. 


We all have cause to fear our Sin— 

May draw the Lightning down again! 
Or God some way we know not how 
May send His righteous Judgment now. 


O, may we all, both small and great, 

Now search our hearts and know our state. 
See what’s amiss in Heart and Way, 

And turn from Sin without delay. 

I send this to show your young read- 
ers the poetic style a hundred years ago; 
also to show older readers a curiosity in 
expression. 





THE SMALL AND THE GREAT. 


One night a man took a little taper 
out of a drawer and lighted it, and be- 
gan to ascend a long, winding stair. 
“Where are you going?” said the taper. 
“Away high up,” said the man, “higher 
than the top of the house where we 
sleep.” And what are you going to do 
there?” said the taper. “I am going to 
show the ships out at sea where the 
harbor is,’ said the man. “For we 
stand here at the entrance to the harbor, 
and some ship far out on the stormy sea 
may be looking for our light even now.” 
‘Alas! no ship could ever see my light,” 
said the little taper, “it isso very small.” 
“If your light is small,” said the man, 
“keep it burning bright, and leave the 
rest to me.’’ Well, when the man got 
up to the top of the light-house—for 
this was a light-house they were in—he 
took the little taper, and with it he 
lighted the great lamps that stood ready 
there with their polished reflectors be- 
hind them. And soon they were burn- 
ing, steady and clear, throwing a great 
strong beam of light across the sea. By 
this time the light-house man had blown 
out the little taper and laid it aside. 
But it had done its work. Though its 
own light had been so small, it had been 
the means of kindling the great lights in 
the top of the light-house; and these 
were now shining brightly over the sea, 
so that ships far out knew by it where 
they were, and were guided safely into 
the harbor. 


Dear Friend: I now will try and 
write to you to let you know Iam going 
to school this winter; there are 26 
scholars in school. I have been out 
reciting in geography, and just came 
k to my seat. I will tell you the 
books I study: Geography, arithmetic, 
history, fifth reader, writing, spelling 
and grammar. I will tell you of my 
pets. I have a dog, her name is Blackie, 
and a cat, her name is Daisy. Father 
has two horses, their names are Frank 
and Fanny; one cow, her name is Nellie; 
and one heifer, her name is Jack; she is 
very cunning indeed; 15 hens, 3 turkeys 
and 4 ducks. We have meetings in Cos- 
tigan, and Sunday school. It is very 
fine to have meetings, I think, don’t you? 
Come, girls and boys, take your pen in 
hand and see if we can’t keep the column 
full. Lam a girl as . Live on 
a farm of 60 acres. I would like to have 





and I will answer all letters I receive. 
You must write first. I forgot to tell 
our teacher’s name, and now [ will—Mr. 
George Tozier; he is a very nice teacher, 
and I like him very much. Our schoo] 
house sets about a rod from the bank of 
the Penobscotriver. I live one mile from 
the Penobscot. I will have to close for 
this time, asking some of the young 
folks to write tome. Yours truly, 
Costigan, Box 292. Louisa PRIEST. 


Dear Friend and Mr. Editor: Tama 
girl 16 years of age, and live in Costigan, 
on the Penobscot River. My cousin 
lives with us; he is 3 years old. Iam 
going to school, and I study geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, history, spelling, 
reading, writing and bookkeeping. My 
father keeps the hotel. There is a lot of 
snow here. We can walk across the 
river, and the boys ‘slide on the river, 
and have lots of fun. The school house 
sets just a little ways from the shore of 
the river. My grandmother lives in 
Cardville; she is an old lady. I have an 
aunt living in Cardville. She has four 
children; they are very nice children. 
I live three miles beyond grandmother. 
My cousin Gracie is writing to the 
young folks’ column. I think the editor 
is very kind to let us have a column in 
his paper. I wish some of the young 
folks would write to me, and I will 
answer all the letters that I receive. I 
will tell you my weight; itis 120 pounds. 
I am 5 feet, 1 inch high; have blue eyes, 
light hair, clear complexion. I have 
one cat and one dog. Yours truly, 

Costigan, Box 289. May Burr. 


Dear Editor: As my papa takes the 
Maine Farmer, and I see the young 
folks’ column, I thought that I would 
write. I like to read the young folks’ 
column very much. Boys and girls, the 
editor is very kind to let us have a col- 
umn, and we ought to thank him kind- 
ly. My school is keeping now, and my 
‘teacher’s name is Carrie Stuart of Etna. 
She is a very nice teacher. For studies 
I have the fourth reader, arithmetic, 
spelling and geography. My school 
keeps two weeks more, and we have had 
aterm of eight weeks. I help mamma 
do the housework. I have seven sisters 
and three brothers, and I will tell you 
their names if there is room on the pa- 
per. And to begin with the girls, my 
sisters’ names are Grace, Lovina, Effie, 
Eva, Lona, Ina and Lena, and my broth- 
ers’ are George, Dana and Algie. My 
sister Lovina is married. My sister 
Effie has been to East Newport to work 
for Mrs. Leonard Paine. She is at home 
attending school now. 

Sincerely yours, 

Plymouth. 








Amy SMALL. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
boy 12 years old. Ilive ona farm of 
80 acres. My father takes the Maine 
Farmer, and has taken it for twenty 
years. I like to read the young folks’ 
column very much. I go to school, and 
study reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
United States history, geography, 
language and writing. For pets I have 
a pair of steers, two dogs and three cats. 
My steers girth five feet and one-half, 
and match up well. I will tell you what 
I got for Christmas. I got a box of 
candy, a writing album, and a harp. I 
should like to have some of the boys and 
girls write to me. I will close by send- 
ing ariddle: As Iwas going by twelve 
pair hanging high, each man took a 
pair, and left eleven hanging there. 

Yours truly, WILLIE TAYLOR. 

Augusta. 


Dear Girls and Boys: This is the 
first time that I have written for the 
Maine Farmer. I would like to hear 
from some nice girl. Iam fourteen years 
old, have long curly brown hair, blue 
eyes and a very good disposition. I go 
to school every day at the grammar 
school. Have also attended dancing 
school at Oldtown, like it very much. I 
have one sister and one jbrother; my 
brother goes to college. My sister is 
very musical, and I am very different, 
caring very little for music, but am_ very 
fond of books. Now I shall close hoping 
to hear from some of the girls and I 
would not object to hearing from the 
boys. Yours truly, 

Costigan. GRACE ALMA HIGGINS. 


The four-year-old son of a minister, 
whose church was struggling to secure 
alot on which to build a new church, 
improvised the following petition at the 
close of his usual evening prayer: 

“Help little brother to be good to me 
and help me to be kind to him and not 
pinch him. Bless mamma and give her 
strength, lots of strength. Don’t let her 
be afraid to ride in a buggy. Give her 
strength to’tend to little brother. Bless 
the church, bless the church lot. Bless 
the man that ’tends to the church and 
locks the doors. Don’t let it thunder so 
loud. Don't let it rain a great storm— 
just little sprinklings, not any big rain 
at all. Don’t let the weeds grow so big, 
we lose our ball. O Savior, you save us 
all, bless us every day, bless the meeting 
and bless the church lot! Amen!” 





The son of a farmer near Gillman’s 
station, in Sullivan county, N. Y., on the 
line of the Monticello Railroad, while out 
hunting for partidges recently, ran al- 
most against a big black bear in a wood 
road. The youth was badly frightened, 
and before he realized what he had done 
discharged both barrels of his shotgun, 
containing small shot, at bruin, and then 
ran for dear life. The bear was wound- 
ed, as was evident from the blood found 
on the snow the following morning, but 
he chased the frightened boy to the edge 
of the woods, where he halted, returning 
afterwards to a neighboring swamp. A 
bear hunt is now in progress. A great 
many bears, by the way, have been shot 
this fall in the Catskills and Sullivan 
county in New York, and Pike county, 
Pennsylvania. 





After reading Genesis through, the 
little daughter of a New England clergy- 
man decided that the moon was not 
made of green cheese, because God made 
the moon before he made the cows. 





A famous English clergyman told a 
friend lately that he had been visiting an 
old woman who had lost her husband. 
He was commiserating with her on her 
loneliness, and said he understood how 
much she must miss her husband, 
“Well, not so much as you think,’ was 
the somewhat unexpected answer, ‘‘you 
see, our old parrot he do swear so like 
John I feel as if he was sitting nigh me.” 





A runaway horse in Syracuse tried to 
climb a stairway leading to the office of 
the agent for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. He probably desired to 
make a complaint. 





“T have often heard this spoken of as 
light literature,” he remarked as he read 
his gas bill through for the second time, 
“but it always comes right home to 
man just the same.” ° 


The Russian thistle is taking complete 
possession of the fields of both Dakotas. 
Unless a we measures are taken, it 
will soon be almost impossible to eradi- 
cate it. , : 


It is stated that Illinois has spent $40,- 
000,000 for road purposes during the past 
ten years, and yet little permanent im- 
provement is noted. 


The State of Illinois has used this year 




















*oman's century, which are turning into 
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gists throughout the 


some of the young folks write to me, 


more than 4,000,000 barrels of beer. 


ealing all cuts Burns and 


* 1810 Johnson’s 


EverYMotHeER 


SHOULD HAVE IT IN THE HOUSE! 


For INTE RNALasmuchas EX TERNALUse. 


Dropped on Sugar, Children love to take it 
For Croup, Colds, Coughs, Sore-Throat, Cramps and Pains. 


't is marvelous how many different complaints it will cure. Its st 
Bruises like Magic Relieves all suamnor oF 


Think of it! Although originated by an Old Family Physician in 


nt lies in the fact that it acts quickly, 
wel Complaints. To be taken in water, 


Anodyne Liniment could not have 


survived over eighty years unless it possesses extraordinary merit. 
INHALE IT FOR NERVOUS HEADACHE. 








JonNSOND| nent 


U NLIKE ANY. OTHE 
For Purely Household Use, 
Stops Inflammation in or limb like magic. Cures 
any Ly Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
Neuralgia, Lame back, Stiff Joints, Strains, 
roy Ls SonNSON, ‘aco, ay M 
OOTHING, HEALING PENETRATIN 























It Prevents 


The common ailments 


) that are the usual inher- 

itance of people, weak 
@ through childhood. 

) Lacking the proper 
flesh and tissue of 
healthy, vigorous exist- 

) ence, they are winning 
battlefields for Scrofu- 





lous attacks, Consump- 


Sold by all druggists. 
Look for the RED Seal on 
) every label. 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
LIME AND SODA. 





} A Reliable Remedy 


For Pulmonery Diseoses. Coughs. 
ond Cenere! Debi/ity 





With 





find Cures. 


The saving qualities of 
this skilfully prepared 
Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil are widely acknowl- 
New flesh is 
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built; weakness is 
wrought to strength; 
appetite becomes 
hearty; children are 
made healthy and vigor- 
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The Red Seal Remedy Co. 








Rockland, Me. 
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women are equalled to 

















PIANOS sevmeni 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 


within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need 
fully if you write us. Slightly used 

Economical buyers should write for 
hand Pianos. Rare bargains among the 


not keep it. Will explain everything 
pianos at reduced prices. 


description of little used and second- 
se. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TremMonT STREET. 


Boston, Mass. 





TERRARD’S SEED POTATOES. 
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GEORCE W. P 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in fhe 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 


uce earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 









ery climate. 










. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 
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§ 1651. 


ESTABLISHED 
The Old Standard Family Medicine. 

It regulates the bowels, assists digestion. 
and cures those diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach or liver, such as: Consti- 

ation, Biliousness, Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, Headaches, etc. 

BEST REMEDY FOR WORMS KNOWN. 


co -, and $1.00. 1 
Pre, Séc. 0c, and $1.00, At al drugs 


Da. J. F- TRUE & CO., Ausuan, Maine 
that what has been may be 
again. You who suffer from 
Dyspepsia and _ Biliousness 
should place more confidence 
in the medicine proven by 
forty years’ curing record, 
than some newly advertised 
sarsaparilla or an imitation of 
the True L. F. Medicine 
This is the philosopher’s stone 
that will bring back health. 
Look for large Red Letters, 
*L.. F.* 


STRENGTH, VITALITY, MANHOOD, 


. 
W. H. PARKER, M. D., No. 4 Bulfinch st., 
Boston, Mass., chief consulting physiciart of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 
was awarded the GOLD MEDAL by the NaTionaL 
MEDICAL AssocraTION for the PRIZE ESSAY on 


Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and Physical 


Debility, and all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 
the young, the middle-aged and old, 
CURES =: tation in persoa or by letter. 
Prospectus, wich testimonials, FREE. 
book, THE SCLENCE OF LIFE, OR 
SELF-PRESERVATION, Tue Prize Essay, 
300 pp., 125 invalnable prescriptions, full gilt, only 
$1.00 by mail, doub'e sea'ed, secure from observation. 
Dr. ker’s works are the best on the subjects 
treated ever published, and have an enormous sale 
thronghont this country and England, Read them 
now and learn to be STRONG, VIGOROUS and 
MANLY. Heat Tu YSELF.—Medical Review- 


EPILEPSY OR FITS 


Can this disease be cured? Most physicians say 
No—TI say, Yes; al! forms and the worst cases. Af- 
ter 30 years study and experiment I have found the 
remedy.—Epilepsy is cured by it; cured, not sub- 
dued by opiates—the old, treacherous, quack treat- 
ment. Do not despair. Forget past impositions on 
your purse, past outrages on your confidence, past 
failures. Look forward, not backward. My remedy 
is of to-day. Valuable work on the subject, and 
large bottle of the remedy—sent free for trial. 
Mention Post-Office and Express address. 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


GOOD GOODS 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 











UNITED STATES 


-—AID-—— 


PROVINGE POSTAGE STAMPS, 


I pay the best prices for the early issues of 
United States, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
New pounsiand gad Canada postage stamps. 
I prefer to have them on the original envel- 
opes and will allow postage on the rarer va 
rieties sent to me in this condition. 

Now is the time tolook over old papers and 
eqgveapqucense in search of treasures. 

Send for price list of United States stamps, 
which also contains a description of the early 
issues and will enable you to identify the 
stamps. 

Special prices given for Province Stamps. 

Correspondence solicited. 

J. E. BADGER, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 


& ‘Star 
Hope”’ 


And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 


One of the finest of our local writers. A 
charming book of poems, guiablo for a gift 
Ss. 





Contains many RARE GE} 
Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


GOOD NEWS 


Visit the Mid-Winter Fair at 
San Francisco. 


You have long contemplated a California 
trip, and this winter offers you an excellent 
chance. The holding of a Mid-Winter Fair 
at San Francisco will be an incentive for 
many to visit California, 

Now, the “Good News” we suggest at head- 
ing is this: The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Ry. has put_on a daily Tourist Car 
from Chicago to San Francisco, via Fort 
Worth, El Paso and Los Angeles. It is a love- 
ly winter route. 

The weekly Phillips Rock Island Excur- 
sions, leaving Boston every Tuesday, are per- 
sonally conducted from ocean to ocean, and 
are popular. This car arrives and leaves Chi- 
cago every Thursday. There is also a car 
leaving Chicago every Tuesday, and its route 
is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and Ogden, 
to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 

Rates low. Write to any Great Rock Island 
Route representative for full particulars, or 
address JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, 85,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000, 


TRUSTEES—Wm. 8. r, Artemas Libbey, 
J.H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall Titcomb. 

Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. _ 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 

Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and ge are strictly confidential. 

Especial privieges affo: to ——— = 
Administrators, Guardians, Trustees, marri 
women and minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


LAD ES’ E 0 is called to 

our PUR 
IES’ ATTENTION cu:*'tue 
AGENCY, for any article for apparel, adorn- 
ment or house furnishing. Our facilities are 
and entire satisfaction guaran- 





the New York Purchasin g Agency, 28, 
Domestic Building, 853 way, New York 
City. M. F. Stryker, Mgr. 4ts 





General or local 

Latics or g-nue, Agents. $75 

& week. Exotusive territory. The 
Dish Washer. Washes all ibe 
for a family in one minute. 











Augusta, ° Maine. 
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Job PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


~-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR ~- 


Job Printing Office 


-WIiTH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared te 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 

Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing: 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended t, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St, 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 


January 11, 1894. 





Maine Larmer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 





A GOOD RECORD. 
State Insane Asylum Farm. 
Under wise and judicious management 
the large farm owned by the State and 
¢ ted with the hospital for the in- 





Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11, 1894. 


TERMS. 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
i ace, $2.50 for three inser- 
PR hj “2S. 4 for each subse 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in Lincoln county. 
Mr. J. W. KEL1oaGe is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 


























Dealers in live stock declare that cows 
bid fair to be worth more than horses 
before the winter is ended. 


Gen. O. O. Howard, who went to war 
as Colonel of the old Third Maine, has 
been placed upon the retired list-of the 
regular army. 

Massachusetts is rapidly getting its 
abandoned farms into the hands of pur- 
chasers, and many of the purchasers are 
men of means. 


Read carefully the logical reasons giv- 
en by Prof. Mills in another column for 
a well rounded education of the boys 
and girls. It is the kind of advice 
which fits into the every day life of 
thousands. 


A kind word and an encouraging spirit 
eomes to us from our esteemed New 
Brunswick correspondent, who sees the 
evidence of the influence of the Farmer 
in his travels. In the advanced dairy 
work there the influence of Mr. Hubbard 
and the value of his services appear to 
be universally recognized. 

















Will Fuller gave his humorous lecture 
the other night in Bridgton, to a delight- 
ed audience. En route Mr. Fuller paid 
his respects to the tomb of Artemus 
Ward at South Waterford, in which he 
took great interest—this was the only 
grave thing any one detected about 
Fuller. 


Grange work to be effective must be 
active and aggressive. A good social 
time is one thing, but with it should go 
something of mental quickening to give 
a lasting and abiding interest. Some- 
how the whole problem revolves about 
acommon centre, that of education. It 
is the province of the Grange to fill a 
peculiar position here, and do an im- 
portant work. 


Hon. D. N. Mortland of Rockland, 
Chairman of the State Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, is enthusiastic in 
his commendation of the work that has 
been done on the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad, and thinks it will develop one 
of the finest sections of the State, a sec- 
tion that has suffered heretofore very 
severely in consequence of a lack of rail- 
road facilities. 


The Russian Agricultural Gazette takes 
a gloomy view of the prospects for 1894. 
The remarkable mildness of the winter 
so far and the absence of snow are re- 
garded as of evilaugury. The mild frost 
which set in lately continues, threaten- 
ing the total destruction of the crops. 
Specialist Ivanonstchenokoff, writing to 
the Graidanin, predicts a wide-spread 
famine in 1894. This fear is largely 
shared in by well-informed persons. 














We hear on every hand approval of the 
generous course of the Farmer in cutting 
down its terms to one dollar and fifty 
cents a year. Itis the only paper pub- 
lished purely in the interest of the farm- 
ers of our State, and we know they will 
appreciate the sacrifice in the price of 
the paper which we have made. Those 
who have watched the past history of the 
paper have seen that there has been a 
constant increase in its value, and the 
pledge is here made that there shall be 
no deterioration in the future. 


Many deaths have been caused in the 
city of Paris by the extremely cold 
weather. A number of old and very 
poor people have been frozen to death in 
their miserable lodgings. Others de- 
spairing of finding other relief from their 
sufferings have killed themselves, and 
several destitute persons have been 
picked up lifeless in the streets. An 
aged couple occupying a flat in Boule- 
vard Clinchy were found dead in one of 
their rooms. They had ignited a brazier 
of charcoal, and the fumes had killed 
them. Many of the suicides have used 
this means of killing themselves. 








One of the green goods gentry in New 
York has tried to fool Mr. A. S. Daven- 
port of Sidney, by sending him a circu- 
lar with full directions how to make his 
fortune. The proprietor of the green 
goods has spent years of labor and spared 
no expense in perfecting arrangements 
for the enrichment of mankind. He 
begs that Mr. Davenport will not be 
swindled by the bogus concerns that are 
flooding the country with their circulars, 
No, we don’t think Mr. Davenport will be 
fooled. The people of Kennebec are not 
so easily duped. He had better try some 
other part of the country, where the peo- 
ple are more susceptible to,his persuasive 
influences. 


Seventeen of the fine Guernsey cattle 
owned by ex-Vice President Levi P. Mor- 
ton, at his country home at Rhinecliff, 
N. Y., are suffering with tuberculosis. 
The State Board of Health has ordered 
that they be killed. Mr. Morton has had 
the cattle examined every two months 
since he purchased them in 1887. Re- 
cently he heard of the new test by 
inoculation invented by Dr. Koch, and he 
‘requested Dr. John Faust of Pough- 
keepsie to try it. The result was the 
discovery of seventeen tainted with the 
disease. They have been kept isolated 
ever since. An autopsy and microscopic 
examination will be made in each case. 
The flesh will be cremated. This leaves 
Mr. Morton only forty-eight of his famous 
herd. Among those to be killed are the 
World’s Fair prize winners Flora, 
Essence, Rosetta and others. Mr. Mor- 
ton is determined to have a herd free 
from taint, even if he has to kill them all 
aud buy new ones. 


sane, has yearly been increasing in value 
and productiveness, as well as net re- 
turns to the institution. That this is an 
important feature will readily be admit- 
ted. The larger the measure of support 
drawn from the farm the.mure available 
for those necessary repairs, additions 
and improvements attaching to agrowing 
institution. With over seven hundred 
boarders to feed, it makes a big differ- 
ence in the quarterly bills whether the 
food supply comes largely from the farm 
or the market. Atthe same time visi- 
tors to the grounds must have seen the 
evidence of profit in the 25 acres just 
south of the buildings, where the gar- 
dener, W. H. Allen, has been furnishing 
a practical illustration of the worth of 
the old proverb, “A little farm, well 
tilled.” From this patch there has been 
taken the past season: 181 bu. apples, 
455 Ibs, asparagus, 81 bu. beets (greens), 
32,438 Ibs. beets (table), 15 bunches beets, 
156 bu. beans (string), 8 bu. _ beans 
(Yellow Eyes), 133 lbs. blackberries, 31,- 
301 ears corn (green), 214 acres corn (fod- 
der), 49,439 lbs. cabbage, 7,036 cucum- 
bers, 750 Ibs. currants, 152 heads cauli- 
flower, 17,615 lbs. carrots, 10,111 heads 
celery, 3,187 heads lettuce, 13,624 Ibs. 
onions, 7,190 lbs. pumpkins, 10,613 Ibs. 
parsnips, 223 bunches parsley, 173 bu. 
peas (green), 3 bu. pears, 1,275 bunches 
radish, 960 lbs. rhubarb, 20,612 Ibs. 
squash, 3,443 lbs. strawberries, 2,200 
plants strawberry, 12,869 lbs. tomatoes, 
47,833 Ibs. turnips. 

The head farmer, Mr. Horace Cony, 
has been devoting his labors to the pro- 
duction of milk, that the heavy outlay 
for this product in former years might 
be checked. This called for, especially, 
hay and ensilage, and to the increase of 
these, under the personal direction of 
the Superintendent and Steward, Mr. 
Cony has directed his efforts. This 
year the receipts from the farm have 
been: 1,014 lbs. beef (fresh), 20 17-62 bu. 
beans (Yellow Eyes), 43 calf skins, 3 
calves sold, 13 cows sold, 164 tons ensi- 
large, 360 Ibs. hides, 340 tons hay, 29, 
40846 gal. milk, 83214 bu. oats, 21,867 
lbs. potatoes, 50 5-6 bu. potatoes (small), 
20 tons straw, 2,855 lbs. turnips, 4,533 
lbs. veal. 

The net profit from the farm for the 
year 1893 was $2,646.73; from the garden, 
$3,806.95, and from the piggery, $1,- 
541.40. 

At the present time 68 cows are in the 
several barns, the major portion being 
grade Holsteins. With some pure bred 
animals, the intention is to work into 
a herd of pure bloods as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the one standard being that of 
production. At the present time, with 
less than one-fourth of the herd fresh in 
milk, and a good per cent. of these but 
two years old, the daily milk supply 
averages 475 quarts. 

The most remarkable fact as revealed 
by the milk records, is that upon open- 
ing the silo Dec. 1, and feeding 35 Ibs. 
daily per head, reducing the hay ration 
proportionately, the milk increased 160 
quarts per day, or almost two and a half 
quarts per cow. When the expense of 
the ensilage ration is compared with the 
hay this extra milk cost practically noth- 
ing. A pretty strong pointer towards 
an increase of silos. The present daily 
ration per cow is 32 lbs. ensilage, 5 lbs. 
hay, 2 qts. shorts, 1 it. cotton seed, 1 qt. 
corn meal. 

The great want at the institution to- 
day is of suitable and convenient barn 
room for the milch eows, where the ex- 
pense of care may be reduced to the 
minimum, good ventilation and health 
insured, for with these there will surely 
follow an increase in supply and a de- 
crease in cost of feed and labor. The 
day has gone for cows to be and do their 
best when crowded in basements or barn 
cellars. Plans are already perfected, 
and the ground surveyed for a new barn 
to accommodate 100 head, located on a 
good level, and to be thoroughly and 
completely equipped. Before another 
year closes we hope to report its com- 
pletion, satisfied that it will be one of 
the best paying investments the officers 
could make. 





We have received ‘‘The American 
Newspaper Annual’’ for 1893-94, being 
the fourteenth edition. It is a most val- 
uable work, containing catalogue of 
newspapers and periodicals arranged by 
towns in States in alphabetical order. 
A gazetteer description of every place in 
the United Stated and Canada in which 
a newspaper is published. Newspapers 
arranged by counties in States. Relig- 
ious, agricultural and class publications. 
Press and editorial associations. Price 
$5.00, carriage paid. Published by N. 
W. Ayer & Son, newspaper advertising 
agents, Philadelphia. 





We regret to announce that the D. 
Lothrop Company of Boston, publishers 
of first class books, have assigned. 
Liabilities $250,000; assets not known. 
The house has been identified for the 
past twenty years or more with the 
juvenile and Sunday School literature of 
the United States, and probably sold 
more Sunday School books than any 
other firm in the country. It has also 
published ‘‘Wide Awake,” ‘“‘The Pansy,” 
“Little Men and Women,” ‘‘Babyland,” 
all well known juvenile publications. 





A subcriber at North Vienna, in remit- 
ting four dollars for the Farmer, says: “‘I 
think the old Maine Farmer has been a 
welcome visitor to our home ever since 
Ican remember. My grandfather was a 
subscriber‘when it first started in, and it 
has never been absent a year since. I 
think it stands on its own merits, and | 
propose to keep it, hard times or not.” 


T. W. Allan, senior member of the 
firm of T. W. Allan & Son, Dennysville, 
died there, Monday morning, aged 90 
cons He attended to business regular- 

up to within seven weeks of his 
ath. He was one of the oldest lum- 
bermen in active business in the State, 





and was a gentleman much re- 
spected. Three sons and daugh- 
ters survive. 





A million dollars in gold coin will 
weigh 3685.8 pounds. Just try it some 
time, and see if it isn’t so. 


This is the universal wail that comes 
up from every section of the State: “We 








are all sick with the grip.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In our report of the sessions of the 
winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture a brief reference 
only was made to the very interesting 
and able address by Prof. Mills, of the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College 
on the subject of ‘“‘Industrial Education,” 
because the desire was strong to present 
the leading points in full and give the 
same an unqualified endorsement. It 
is just this quality of education, reaching 
out to the largest number, which is to 
solve the vexed social and financial pro- 
blems which confront us: 

“A marked step in educational progress 
was taken when the high school was es- 
tablished. In 1826 every town contain- 
ing five hundred families was required to 
maintain a town or high school which 
should differ from the old grammar 
school by omitting from its curriculum 
the Latin and Greek languages. 

The writer of one of the papers read at 
the recent centennial of Williams college, 
having characterized ‘‘the lack of a col- 
legiate education on the part of so many 
students in our professional schools as a 
long-recognized and often-lamented evil,”’ 
goes on to say that, ‘taking the country 
at large it would appear that scarcely 
one-fifth of the young men who are pre- 
paring to become clergymen and lawyers, 
and only about one-tenth of those who 
are loobing forward to the medical pro- 
fession, have received a full academic 
training.” In view of this fact he says, 
“Ifanything can be done to bring our 
colleges into more effective relation to 
the young men who are looking forward 
to professional careers, one of the great- 
est wastes and weaknesses of our educa- 
tion will be overcome.” If the lack of a 
collegiate education on the part of so 
many students in our professional schools 
be an evil so much deplored, what shall 
we say respecting the fact that so many 
ofour boys and girls attempt the work 
of life without the discipline and train- 
ing of the high school? It is in part 
with the hope that a larger number of 
pupils may be induced to remain in the 
high school until they complete its 
course, that the latest important addi- 
tion to the high school curriculum has 
been made, namely, the introduction of 
the elements of manual training. I say, 
in part; for notwithstanding the strong 
pressure that has been brought to bear 
upon those who have in charge the direc- 
tion of our public schools to eliminate 
studies that have been called theoretical 
and to substitute those congidered more 
practical, yet the most inYelligent ad- 
vocates of manual training strongly re- 
pudiate any intention of specializing the 
work of the elementary schools in the 
direction of economic productior= I 
quote from Mr. Macalister, superinten- 


“The object of the public schools is edu- 
cation in its broadest sense. If indus- 
trial or manual training cannot be shown 
to be education in this sense, it has no 
place in the public school. We have no 
more right to teach carpentry or black- 
smithing than we have to teach law or 
medicine. The supreme end of educa- 
tion is the harmonious development of 
all the powers of a human being. What- 
ever ministers to this end is education; 
whatever interferes with its accomplish- 
ment, no matter how valuable in itself, 
belongs outside of the elementary 
schools.” 

In July, 1891, a State commission was 
appointed in Massachusetts to investi- 
gate methods of manual training and in- 
dustrial education. The commissioners 
unite unanimously in the following 
among other recommendations: 

1. That the principles and practice of the 
kindergarten be taught in the normal schools. 

2. That the principles and practice of man- 
ual training, so far as applicable in the 
primary an mmar schools, be taught in 
the normal schools. 

3. That the principles and practice of do- 
moots science be taught in the normal 
schools. 

4. That high schools, in which a course in 
the mechanic arts, approved the board of 
education, shall be taught to boys, be estab- 
lished and maintained in all cities having a 
population of 20,000 or more. : 

5. That high schools, in which a course of 
domestic science, including sewing and cook- 
ing, approved by the | of edutation, be 
established and maintained in all cities 
having a population of 20,000 or more. 

6. That the board of education be by law 
required to appoint an ent whose special 
duty shall be to advise and aid in the intro- 
duction of manual training and industrial 
education into the nenits schools, and to visit 
and report upor all schools in which such 
training and education are carried on. 

Whatever changes or innovations, in 
methods of teaching or in courses of 
study, be made, the public school must 
continue to be the only school for a 
large part of those who belong to the 
—— and other industrial classes. 
The fact that it is free from tuition 
charges, and that pupils, while attend- 
ing it, can live at their own homes, will 
make it, in the future as in the past, 
“the poor man’s college.” 

Should the education of our agricul- 
tural and other industrial classes go 
beyond the high school? Unhesitating- 
ly we answer, “Jf possible, yes.” There 
is little danger of over-education. The 
young men and women of the pro- 
fessional classes add to their high school 
course four years of academic cr wae 


bbefore they begin their professiona 


studies, and itis with these, their more 
fully equipped brothers, that our indus- 
trial classes must wompete. The time 
has gone by, in this country, at least, 
when education is to be regarded as the 
exclusive right of a favored few. In the 
long race, brains, especially educated 
brains, will teil. It is upon the intelli- 
gence and integrity of our industrial 
classes that the safety and perpetuity of 
our institutions largely depend. We 
must have intelligent capital and intelli- 
ent labor before the conflict between 
abor and capital shall cease. 

After one has completed his high 
school course, however, he may begin 
his preparation for some one industry, 
and numerous institutions and techno- 
logicals schools have been established to 
meet the requirements of our indutstrial 


classég. ‘The Massachusetts institute of 
techn@ho in our Own State is one 
of the leading institutions of its kind in 


this country. 

The Armour titute in Chicago 
mades this oh oo “Its aim nt 
give young men and women, whether 
rich or poor, a liberal education, not 
outright, but with liberal provision of 
free scholarships to the deserving who 
need help, and yet are resolutely anxious 
to help themselves; an education with 
the’ three-fold purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, skill ams culture. In other 
words, the training of the eye and the 
hard with the brain, an education 
which will develop into a relish for the 
higher forms of skilled labor, and will 
tend to infuse the class of workingmen 
with a more general and broader intelli- 
gence, and, at the same time.” 


lished for the purpose of inves’ 
and realizing the application of the 
sciences to the arts, belong the agricul- 
tural colleges founded under the con- 
gressional land grant act of 1862. 

There are two questions which may 
arise in the mind of one who wishes to 
give his son educational advantages in 
addition to those already enjoyed in the 
public school. First, “‘Why should I 


send my boy to the ultural S 
Second, “Can I ord to send him 
there?” The second question, of course, 


can best be answered by him who asks 

it. There is, however, in the mind of 

some an erroneous impression respect- 
SS ee eS ee at the agri- 
tural college. 


One hundred and fifty dollars per 
year is a liberal estimate for all neces- 





sary expenses. The interest on this 


dent of the Philadelphia public schools: | ¢4 


Sent to 
To this class of institutions, estab- 





sum for one year at six per cent. is nine 
dollars. Is it not worth while to ask 
yourself seriously whether any better 
investment for your son can be made? 
*But why should I send my boy to the 
agricultural college?” you ask. I 
answer, because, first, thereby the boy 
receives an education that is a develop- 
ment of his powers, and that will give 
him a better chance in the race. This 
education is obtained not from the in- 
struction of the class room, important 
and valuable as this may be. He is 
educated by contact with his fellows, by 
the interest he will take in all matters 
affecting his life in the college, by writ- 
ing for the college paper and other pub- 
lications to which he will want you to 
subscribe, by the library to which he 
has free access, and where he may bring 
his mind into contact with great thoughts 
of great men, by the work of experiment 
and investigation carried on at the two 
stations on the college grounds, by the 
clearer insight into nature’s teachings 
that he will here receive as the mysteries 
of air and soil and plant are revealed to 
his delighted vision. Is not this an 
education greatly to be desired? 

If your boy has a taste for agriculture 
and kindred pursuits, then you should 
send him to the agricultural college, be- 
cause, second, he will thereby become a 
more intelligent, and therefore a better 
farmer.” 





Lilinokalani. 

Additional advices brought by steamer 
Warrimoo from Honolulu state that U. 
S. Minister Willis had made a formal de- 
mand upon the provisional government 
to abdicate in favor of the Queen. 

The text of the agreement signed by 
Queen Liliuokalani before Mr. Willis 
made his demand on the provisional gov- 
ernment is as follows: 


“I, Liliuokalani, in recognition of the high 
sense of justice which has actuated the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and desiring to put 
aside all feelings of personal hatred or re- 
venge, and to do what is best for all the people 
of tae islands, both native and Soreign born, 
do hereby and herein solemnly declare and 
pledge myself that if ceinstated as the con- 
stitutional sovereign ou: the Hawaiian islands, 
I will immediately proclaim and declare un- 
conditionally and without reservation to 
every person who directly or indirectly par- 
ticipated in the revolution of January 17, 1893, 
a full pardon and amnesty for their offences 
with the restoration of all rights, privi- 
leges and immunities under the constitution 
and the laws which have been made in_pur- 
suance hereof, and that I will forbid and pre- 
vent the adoption of yf measures of pro- 
scription or punishment for what has been 
done in the past by those setting up or sup- 
porting the provisional government. 

“I furthermore solemnly agree to accept 
the restoration under the constitution and the 
laws which have been made and that I will 
abide by and fully execute that constitution 
with all the guarantees as to person and prop- 
| therein contained. 

“I furthermore solemnly pledge myself 
and my government if restored to assume all 
the obligations created by the provisional 
government in the proper course of adminis- 
tration including all expenditures for mili- 
ry or police service, it being my purpose if 
restored to assume the government precisely 
as it existed on the day when it was unlaw- 


fully overthrown. 
itness my hand this 18th day of Decem- 
ber, 1893 ITUOKALANI. 


“Attest:—J. O. CARTER.” 

Of course President Dole refused to 
accede to the demand, and at last ac- 
counts the provisional government still 
stands. President Dole closes his state- 
ment as follows: 

“Never before or since the revolution 
did members of the committee of safety 
confer with Mr. Stevens about the over- 
throw of the yovernment. The provis- 
ional government is responsible only to 
those who constituted and are now main- 
taining itin power. It is amenable to 
no foreign power on earth. It has al- 
ways been faithful to constituents and 
by no acts or intimation has ever offered 
to submit its rights to the United States 
or any other power. For these reason~ 
this government must refuse to consider 
the proposition of Minister Willis.” 


Dr. Hampton E, Hill Dead. 

Dr. Hampton E. Hill of Saco, well 
known throughout the Kennebec valley, 
died,Tuesday, aged forty-three years. 
He was a native of Mt. Vernon, but 
went to Biddeford in his boyhood. 
After graduation at the high school, he 
worked in drug stores there and in Port- 
land, then took courses at Bowdoin 
Medical School and the University of 
Michigan. He was demonstrator of 
anatomy at Bowdoin College for several 
years. 

He first practiced his profession in 
Augusta, locating in Biddeford in 1875, 
and has been in continuous practice 
there since till the summer of 1892, 
when, broken down by overwork, grip, 
and grief over the loss of his wife, 
on whom he had performed a critical 
operation, he lost his mind. 

By careful nursing at the Insane Hos- 
pital and at his home, his mental facul- 
ties were partially restored, but he has 
been under restraint much of the time. 
He leaves a father, mother, sister, 
brother, and two sons. 


Maine Commandery. 

Hon. H.S. Webster of ‘Gardiner has 
done the craft a noble service of love in 
writing the history of Maine Command- 
ery, No. 1, Knights Templar. The his- 
tory runs from its organization as King 
Darius’s Council of Knights of the Red 
Cross, May 29, 1806, to December 1, 1893. 

This work goes to the very foundation 
and narrates the introduction of Tem- 
plarism into Maine and the history of 
the first Commandery established within 
its borders. 

The history is written with undoubted 
accuracy, as the habit of Judge Webster's 
life is to do all things well; ¢ontains the 
names of all the members, biographies 
of many, and everything of interest con- 
nected with the Commandery. It is a 
valuable contribution to the Masonic 
literature of the times. 


Kennebec Jail Report. 

The annual report of Kennebec county 

jail, as given below, contains an account 

of the year’s work up to Nov. 30, '93: 
Number in jail Nov. 30, ’92.......-... 


” . “” o .” 








93, for county . 
“for other 


o “ “ “ “ 


Counties... ......+2+.--+20+: gigeee 
Number in jail Nov. 40, '93, for U.S... 0 
iin seasses 459 

456 
3 





Tramps .. 

Under 15 years of age..............- 
Between 15 and 21 years............. 
Sentenced for 1 month 











Dr. G. M. Twitchell, of the Farmer, 
has accepted invitations for a series of 
four leetures in Massachusetts, begin- 
ning Jan. 23, when he is to give his 
lecture on “Judging by the Scale of 
Points,” illustrating the same by oing 
animals and products, and at a seco’ 
session 0 ize a school of instruction 
in the work, the farmers in the audience 
to do the scoring. This is educative. 


Some one hundred towns in the State 
have sent in to the State Treasurer a re- 
presentation of the loss of their sheep 
and other domestic animals, by dogs, 
and ask to be reimbursed by the State, 
under the law of the last 
Their claims aggregate some 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Eugene Weymouth of Caribou, hav- 
ing sold his farm to Mrs. Gallagher for 
$2,500, has purchased a $4,000 farm in 
South Presque Isle. 

—Anson Crosby of Fort Fairfield 
raised 301 bushels of oats on 344 acres of 
old land last season. This is considered 
alarge yield for old land. Just think, 
they are beginning to talk about “‘old 
land” even in Aroostook county. 

—The last of the five spring pigs, bred 
by Mr. A. H. Lincoln at Cedar Hill Farm, 
Dennysville, was killed by Mr. Alfred 
Kilby in the above town last week; 
last but not least in weight, as his swine- 
ship “kicked the beam” at 495 pounds, 
the average weight of the five being just 
416 pounds, which is the best showing 
of anything yet reported this fall. Next! 

—I have heard the question asked, 
does it pay to keep cows? I have kept 
but one cow the past year, and from Jan. 
1, 1893, to Jan. 1, 1894, have made 32744 
pounds of butter, besides all the milk 
and cream used in my family. This 
cow is 10 years old, has never been dry 
since she had her first calf; has hada 
calf every year. We call hera good cow, 
but think it pays better to keep sheep 
with the present prices, 1214 cts. a pound 
for wool, and $1.25 a piece for lam 

Cornville, H. M. 


—Jos. A. Clark, a farmer in Merrill 
Plantation, last seasen from three bush- 
els and two quarts sowing, raised 75 
bushels wheat, machine measure. 

—Mr. John L. DeWitt of Maxfield 
killed a spring pig, last week, that 
weighed 422 pounds. 


—The annual meeting of the Waldo 
and Penobscot Agricultural Society, 
was held recently in Monroe, and the 
following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: President, M. C. Chapman, 
Newburg; Vice President, G. M. Ritch- 
ie, Winterport; Secretary, E. H. Nealley, 
Monroe; Treasurer, F. L. Palmer, Mon- 
roe; Librarian, F. Chase, Monroe; Trus- 
tees, W. B. Ellis, Monroe; D. H. Smith, 
Winterport; E. C. West, Frankfort; M. 
H. Haley, Prospect; A. H. Ellis, Swan- 
ville; M. B. Goodrich, Newburg; D. J. 
Putman, Jackson; E. White, Dixmont; 
O. 8. Elwell, Brooks. The receipts for 
the year fiom all sources, $4,178.79; 
expenditures, $2,910.15; treasury bal- 
ance in treasury, $1,268.64. 

—L. A. Carter of North Norway killed 
three pigs Dec. 2lst,8 months and 20 
days old, which dressed 1048 pounds— 
380, 340 and 328 each. They were raised 
and fed by himself. . 

—J. C. Trafton of Wellington recently 
killed a seven months old pig that 
dressed 322 pounds. 

—At the annual meeting of South Ken- 
nebec Agricultural Society, on the 6th, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, David 
Given, Windsor; Vice Presidents, J. E. 
Ashford, Windsor, J. B. Hayes, Ran- 
dolph, G. A. Moody, Whitefield; Secre- 
tary, F. H. Mooers, Pittston; Asst. Sec- 
retary, Arthur N. Douglass, Chelsea; 
Treasurer, Jasper S. Gray, Windsor; 
Trustees, the President and Secretary ez- 
officio, J. F. Ashford, Windsor, G. W. 
Boggs, Whitefield, D. Campbell, Chelsea, 
E. A. Lapham, Pittston, J. E. Wheeler, 
Whitefield. Voted, to have a trotting 
meeting June 27th, and the annual fair 
on Sept. 26th, 27th, and 28th. The socie- 
ty is free from debt, and has a nice little 
cash surplus in the treasury. 

—A porker 20 months old, killed by 
J. C. Weston of Foxcroft, one of our 
thrifty farmers, weighed 613 pounds by 
the market scales, where it was sold. 

—Mr. Editor: Ihave a grade Here- 
ford steer calf, eleven months old, dark 
red, with a white face, white on the 
shoulders, five feet two inches in the line, 
which I would sell or mate. 

East Parsonsfield. J. B. WEEKs. 


—Bieg Porkers at East PARSONS- 
FIELD. J.S. Weeks slaughtered a pig 
six months, 25 days old, weighed 332 
lbs. Joseph Wilson slaughtered one 
eight months, 15 days old, weight 402 
lbs., and Addie Veazie one seven anda 
half months old, weighing 340 pounds. 
C. E. Weeks slaughtered one eight 
months, 22 days old, weight 403 lbs., all 
white Chesters. 

—J. T. Leavitt of Sherman Mills 
raised 1000 bushels of oats from 19 acres. 
He also raised 50 bushels of mixed grain, 
100 bushels of buckwheat, 200 bushels 
of turnips, 150 bushels of potatoes, with- 
out any help, except one boy while put- 
ting in the crop. 

—The annual meeting of the West 
Penobscot Agricultural Society occurred 
at Exeter, Saturday, and resulted in the 
election of the following officers: Pres., 
John Rogers, Stetson; Sec. and Treas., 
T. P. Batchelder, Kenduskeag; Trustees, 
F. W. Hill, C. E. Lougee and F. E. 
Folsom, Exeter. The society is in a 
prosperous condition. It has a balance 
of $209.14 ip the treasury, and expended 
the past year in repairs on buildings and 
the erection of new ones, $760.93. 





Farmers’ Institutes for January. 
Some very interesting Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes will be held in Maine during the 
present month. On Jan. 15, there will 


be one at Grange Hall, Bowdoin Center; 
Jan. 16, at Baptist church, New Mead- 
ows, in Brunswick; Jan. 19,G. A. R. 
Hall, South China. The programme for 
these meetings will be as follows: 

Forenoon, 10 A. M.—*“Dairying asa 
Means of Disposing of Our Hay Crop,” 
by Otis Meader of Albion; a practical 
farmer of much experience, and who 
will have the figures to substantiate his 
statements. Discussion. 

Afternoon, 1.30 P. M.—‘‘Principles of 
Fertilization,” by Prof. Walter Balentine 
of Orono. Discussion. 

Evening, 7.15 P. M.—“*Question Box,” 
and a discussion of the questions of the 
day, followed by a lecture, “What Con- 
stitutes a Successful Farmer?” by Sec- 
retary McKeen. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will publish their Farm Annual for 
1894, and besides this they issue other 
publications relating to the farm and 
garden. One of their new books, ‘“‘The 





)| Beautiful Flower Garden,” has long been 


wanted. ‘Written by an artist who 
knows gardening, it is overflowing with 
sketches to show (when type may not) 
that the natural way is the best way to 
plant a garden. The price to the public, 
50 cents, postpaid. A little pamphlet 
we have just received from this firm, is 
entitled. ‘Selection in Seed Growing.” 
The main mission of this book is to pre- 
serve in permanent form the valuable 
essays read at the World’s Horticultural 
Congress, Chicago. It also tells, with 
illustrations from photographs, how 
seeds are grown and tested at Fordhook 
Farm. 





Hon. F. O. Beal of Bangor, and Dr. 
George H. Bailey of Portland, cattle 
commissioners, went to Carmel Saturday 


and examined several herds of cattle, 
among which it was thought by some 
that there might be tuberculosis, accord- 
ing to report. The commissioners upon 
a S cetel cunesination found that the 
animals were not at all lo 


One of the curiosities at the California 
midwinter fair will be a lack of quick- 
silver. Cannon balls, hammers and 
heavy stones will be placed near at hand, 
and visitors will be allowed to throw 
them in and see them float. 


This is the week of prayer, observed 











throughout the world as such. 


CITY NEWS. 


—The platter quaint upon the stand, 
She touched with tender pride. 
My grandmamms used > ea said, 


en first she was a bride, 
And all the time the price mark gleamed 
Upon the other side. 


—Mr. 8. 8. Brookgis quite ill at his 
home. 

—The venerable Samuel Burbank is 
in exceedingly poor health. 

—Col. Elias Milliken is recovering 
from his recent illness. 

—Rev. Mr. Cummings has recovered 
from the grip, and is at work again. 

—Mr. Howard Owen lectured to a fine 
audience at St. Barnabas’ chapel, Mon- 
day evening. 

—After a fortnight’s illness, City Clerk 
Chas. B. Chick is again at his place of 
business. 

—The National Banks have declared 
their usual semi-annual dividend, which 
shows they have done a good business. 

—A handsome sum of money was 
realized from the very successful Chizzle 
Whizzle Fair. 

—Dr. Twitchell of the Farmer has re- 
covered from his recent severe illness, 
and is again in working term. He has 
not fallen in love with the grip, but hag 
fallen away in flesh. 

—A gentleman of our acquaintance 
was on Christmas presented with an ele- 
gant umbrella. He is so careful of it 
that he says he don’t propose to take it 
out in a storm! 

—The Congregationalists have made 
their usual liberal appropriations for the 
ensuing year. The clerk of the society 
is M. S. Holway; treasurer and collector, 
J. A. Townsend. 

—The other day, as Mr. James Bridge 
was stepping out of his house, he fell, 
and, striking upon his back and head, 
jarred him considerably. Nothing, how- 
ever, serious. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth A., wife of Major 
William H. Chisam, died Thursday af- 
ternoon. She and her husband had 
lived together some sixty-five years—a 
long, pleasant and very happy life. Mrs. 
Chisam was a lady of great excellence of 
character. 

—The following officers were elected 
Monday evening by Court Kennebec, In- 
dependent Order of Foresters: Dr. Wm. 
McDavid, C. R.; John Erskine, V. C. R.; 
W. W. Morse, R. S8.; C. A. Price, F. S.; 
J. H. Chandler, Treasurer; W. H. Tomp- 
kins, S. W.; E. B. Savage, J. W.; N. D. 
Reynolds, 8. B.; Walter Packard, J. B.; 
Rev. J. F. Leland, Chaplain; W. H. Gan- 
-_~ P. C. R.; A. M. Goddard, C. D. H. 


“ 


—On Wednesday evening our Unitarian 
friends had a unique sociable, one of the 
objects being to raise money to liquidate 
adebt. Each one present paid a dollar, 
and it was incumbent upon them to tell 
how they earned the dollar. The re- 
ports were very amusing. One lady 
said she earned her dollar by having the 
grip and not being able to eat so much 
as usual! Atthe business meeting the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Frank R. Partridge, Ly- 
man Fogler, D. W. Emery, Executive 
Committee. P.M. Fogler, Clerk; Mrs. 
H. W. True, Treasurer and Collector; 
Allen Partridge, Auditor. 

—According to the books of the Sup- 
erintendent of Burials, there were 134 
deaths in the city the past year. Those 
over 75 years of age were: Hannah 
Proctor, Mrs. Savage, H. Smart, 8S. 8S. 
Webster, James Young, B. K. Percival, 
Hannah P. Merchant, 8S. W. Herrick, 8. 
E. Hickey, Robert E. Cummings, D. T. 
Pike, Eliza Furbush, Elijah McFarland, 
Abel B. Pierce, Apphia Fish, Mrs. Syl- 
vester, Alexander Thompson, 8. W. Gar- 
land, J. L. Beck, L. Gardiner, Hannah 
Ham, R. L. Clarke, Harrison White. 
There was very little typhoid fever and 
diphtheria. Only 4 deaths from pneu- 
monia are reported. Cousumption 
claimed 8 victims; heart trouble, 9. 
Cholera infantum which raged last Au- 
gust, has 15 deaths credited to it. 

—On Thursday, President Cleveland 
nominated Thomas J. Lynch, Esq., as 
Postmaster of Augusta. Mr. Lynch is a 
native of Augusta, 35 years old, and is 
one of our most deserving and worthy 
young men. He was educated in our 
public schools, and at the Dirigo Busi- 
ness College. His earliest years were 
spent as bookkeeper; he read law in the 


bar in 1885, and has since been in the 
practice of Lis profession, with the ex- 
ception of a term of four years as Assis- 
tant Postmaster under Mr. Fowler. He 
was City Clerk in 1884-85; was one of 
the original members of the Loan and 
Building Associatiou, of which he is now 
President; is Treasurer and Director in 
the Augusta Board of Tiade, and one of 
the Directors in the Augusta, Hallowel' 
& Gardiner Electric R. R. Co. He is a 
self-made man, “worthy and well quali- 
fied,” courteous to all, and will make an 
efficient and faithful official. Mr. Walter 
D. Stinson, the retiring Postmaster, who 
has been removed, has been Assistant 
Postmaster four years and Postmaster a 
little more than one year. His record at 
the department in Washington is unsur- 
passed and unassailable, and he retires 
from the position with praises from all 
parties, and with the good wishes of a 
legion of friends who have watched his 
career with justifiable pride. 





Superior Court at Augusta. 

S. S. Brooks vs. Dana B. Lovejoy, an 
action of assumpsit on account annexed 
to recover a balance of $39 for a mer- 
chant’s bill of hardware, ete. The de- 
fendant claims various discounts for 
overcharges on various items, and says 
that he has actually overpaid the plaintiff 
by $4. Verdict for plaintiff for $39. 

This finished the list of cases for trial 
at this term, and the jury were finally 
excused on Thursday. 


We have received the Catalogue of 
the Stockbridge Special Complete Ma- 
nures, bearing on the cover the familiar 
motto, “Feed the plant, and the plant 
will feed you.” This is certainly a true 
motto, and applies to the Stockbridge 
Manures every time. The cut on our 
first page illustrates that fact somewhat. 
This catalogue is a perfect art museum, 
containing pictures representi mam- 
moth yields. Itisa beautiful k in 
every respect, and we have no doubt 
copies will be supplied on application to 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co., 43 Chatham 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Application was made at the New York 
post office the other day for mourning 
stamps, and the applicant expressed 
great disappointment when he was told 
that the government did not keep any in 
stock 


There will be a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Maine State 
Grange at the State House, Augusta, on 
Wednesday, January 17th at 9 o'clock 
A.M. 

In these times don’t regard an ordi- 
nary cold as of no importance. Attend 
to it now; it may save the physician’s or 
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KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 
—The Masons in Clinton are in ho 


Pes 
to move into their new hall th: 
the month. i < 


—During the year 1893 there were | 
ome oa 123 births recorded in Water 
e. 
—Tenney’s sand paper factory in Hallo. 
well is practically finished, but it will be 
many months before all of the machinery 
will have been put in. . 
—Apples in the northern and wester 
section of the county are selling for $3.59 
per barrel for number ones and twos 
Farmers are buying their feed meal at 
$1.07 per bag; shorts, $1.10 per hundred. 
—Hon. D. H. Thing of Mt. Vernon fell 
down a pair of stairs in Readfield and 
injured himself severely, so that he had 
to be carried home. Fears of internal 
injuries are entertained. 

—Will Metcalf of Litchfield Plains cy 
his foot so severely afew days since as 
to require the assistance of a physician 
who took a number of stitches to close 
the wound, which is now doing well. 

—Rev. Robert W. Plant has accepted 
the call to the rectorate of Christ church, 
Gardiner, and hopes to begin his labor 
Feb. 11. The rectory will immediately 
be put in condition for his occupancy, © 


—Edgar C. Wakefield, convicted a 
the September term of manslaughter, i 
causing the death of Charles Blenn last 
July, was sentenced Saturday. He was 
fined $550, or one year in State Prison, 
He will pay the fine. 

—Mr. Jonathan Nowell, an old and re. 
spected citizen of North Vassalboro, was 
stricken with paralysis on Saturday; at 
this writing he is a little brighter but 
fears are entertained in regard to his 
recovery. 

—Amos Aisnow, charged with enter. 
ing the store of Gordon & Henry, at 
Readfield, on Saturday, and stealing 
clothing, ete., was brought before Trial 
Justice Lowe and sent to Kennebec jail, 
to await the action of the April term of 
the Superior Court. 

—Mr. and Mrs. James F. Blunt of Mt 
Vernon started for California, Thurs. 
day, to take up their residence there 
Their son and daughter reside there, 
and have been anxious to have them 
come to California for several years 
Mr. Blunt will be missed from Kennebec 
county. 

—The Kennebec Valley Association of 
Universalists has accepted an invitation 
to meet with the Oakland Universalist 
church some time during the month of 
February. The meeting will probably 
last two days, the second evening to be 
devoted to the dedication of the new 
chapel. 

—Capt. H. W. Hall, of the four masted 
schooner Charles A. Campbell, which 
cleared from Philadelphia Jan. 4, for 
Providence, R. 1., is dead. Captain Hall 
was about 36 years old, and belonged in 
Gardiner, Kennebec county, where he 
leaves a wife and family. He was one 
of the best known skippers on the coast. 

—The roof of the Coliseum Building 
in Gardiner, owned and occupied by the 
Atkinson House Furnishing Company, 
was crushed in, Monday morning, by 
snow and its own weight, causing con- 
siderabie damage to the building, the 
more valuable part of the stock escaping. 
No one was hurt by the fall. The loss 
in all is about $1500, 

—The Baptist church at Wayne cele- 
brated its centennial on Tuesday with 
appropriate exercises. When organized 
it had 10 members. Its first house of 
worship was dedicated in 1822. It has 
had a laige membership, which has been 
variously scattered, four of whom be- 
came well known pastors. Fifteen or- 
dained ministers have supplied its pulpit 

—The officers-elect of Cushnoe Grange, 
Riverside, will be privately installed by 
O. Gardner of Rockland, at their hall 
in Riverside, on Wednesday, January 
17th. It is expected that about twenty 
official members of the State Grange, 
including State Master Edward Wiggin, 
will be present. At the conclusion of the 
exercises, the ladies of the grange will 
serve one of their appetizing suppers 

—Alberta Hewitt of North Manchester, 
about eight years of age, while coasting 
on the crust alone, was thrown from her 
sled into a well 18 feet deep, with three 
feet of water in it. She went to the 
bottom, but commenced to slowly work 
her way to the top, where she clung 
until her cries brought assistance. ‘The 
boys took off their coats and wrapped 
her in them and hauled her to the nearest 
house, where she was cared for. 

—The Directors of the shoe faetory in 
Clinton held a meeting last week. Wal- 
ter H. Page of Haverhill, Mass., was 
resent. Mr. Page will run the factory 
if he can have the rent free the first year. 
It was voted to give the rent for one 
year, from the first of February. After 
the first year he proposes to buy up the 
stock, and make an addition of fifty feet 
to the building. It is hoped that this 
will be a permanent thing. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Loren B. Ward of Sidney was ap- 
pointed Administrator on the estate of 
William H. Getchell of Sidney. Arthur 
S. Gilson of Portland was appointed 
Administrator on the estate of Charles 
P. Gilson of Winthrop. O. B. Clason of 
Gardiner was appointed Administrator 
on the estate of Joel L. Burnham of 
West Gardiner. Charles H. Wight of 
Gardiner was appointed Administrator 
on the estate of Angelia M. Wight of 
Gardiner. James A. Merrill of West 
Gardiner was appointed Administrator 
on the estate of William H. Merrill of 
West Gardiner. Dr. Geo. H. Wilson of 
Albion was appointed Administrator on 
the estate of Joel Farnaham of Albion. 
Wm. H. H. Fuller of Hallowell was ap 
pointed Administrator on the estate of 
Martha J. Fuller of Hallowell. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Eleanor Evans of Vassalboro; Ben) 
F. Evans of Lynn, Mass., appointed Ex- 
ecutor; H. H. Snell of Riverside ap 
pointed Ageat. Of Emily 8. Thacher of 
Augusta; Annie M. Smith of Augusta 
appointed Executrix. Of Lizzie F 
Hamilton of Gardiner; O. B. Clason of 
Gardiner appointed Executor. Of 
George Webber of Litchfield; Thomas 
Holmes of Litchfield appointed Admin- 
istrator with will annexed. 

Willis W. Washburn of China w4 


appointed Guardian of his childres, 
Wendall C., Thomas W., Willis F., Ed- 
ward E., Edith C.,and Mary F. Wasb- 
burn of China. 

In the Court of Insolvency, Shermaa 
S. Barrows of Clinton, Charles King 
of Watervillle, and J. G. Bessey 
of Vassalboro received their discharge. 
The latter effected a composition with 
his creditors, paying 26 cents on a dollar. 
Harvey D. Eaton of — be 

inted on the estate o 
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Htems of Haine Hews. 
At church fairs, gifts are being dis- 
tributed from a Ferris wheel. 

4 patent has been granted to John K. 
pay of Gardiner for an ice creeper. 

There were 780 deaths, 843 births and 
yo6 marriages in Portland during 1893. 

The Auburn Stove Company at Au- 
burn has begun the work of rebuilding 
its factory, burnt a few weeks ago. 

J. H. Sullivan has been appuinted 
Postmaster at Searsport, vice J. W. 
Black, removed, 

Hiram Holt, the well known’ scythe 
manufacturer, of Farmington, is suffer- 
ing from paralysis of his right side. 

Rey. Matt. S. Hughes of Portland has 
been engaged for speaker on Memorial 
day, May 30th, at Madison. 

Beal & Stevens, shoe dealers of _EIls- 
worth, have been petitioned into _insol- 
vency by their creditors. Liabilities, 
three thousand; assets four thousand. 

M. Brown, the clothier at North Jay, 
has assigned to George A. Gordon for 
the benefit of his creditors. Liabilities, 
$1,800; assets, $1,200. 

samuel Tripp of Biddeford, aged 
seventy-nine, died, Sunday, after a long 
illness. He was fora number of years 
Register of Deeds of York county. 

secretary Carlisle has appointed Fred 
w. Knowlton of Maine, chief of division 
in the architect’s office of the Treasury 
Department. 

The Moosehead Pulp and Paper Co. 
intend to run their mills at Solon to the 
fullest capacity, hard times or no hard 
times. 

Capt. John P. Delano of Bath died 
Friday evening after a long illness, aged 
3, He was a retired shipmaster, Bath 
Bank director and highly esteemed cit- 
izen. 

Edward N. Chamberlain of Lisbon, 
well known as Judge Chamberlain, died 
Saturday, aged 64. He has held several 
town oflices and was widely known and 
respected. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Weston are ill of 
grip at their farm home in Showhegan. 
During the active life of Mr. Weston, 
covering a period of 70 years, this is his 
first illness of so severe a nature as to re- 
quire the attendance of a physician. 

Capt. John Rich of Hoot River, Oregon, 
formerly of Bath, is dead. Capt. Rich 
was an old sea captain and for many 
vears commanded vessels of the Sewall 
fleet. He afterwards kept a grocery 
store at the North End. 

Peter Levigue of Westbrook went into 
the woods a few days ago in seareh of 
gum. He lost his way and was detained 
overnight. The nextday he’ wandered 
into a logging camp with both his feet 
frozen. 

Hiram Mower of Old Orchard has 
brought suit for $2000 against Dr. C. L. 
Pikey of Saco on acharge of malpractice, 
it being claimed that Dr. Pikey was neg- 
ligent in setting the plaintiff's broken 
arm, ; 
In the municipal court at Ellsworth, 
Saturday, Manton B. Willey of Steuben, 
for larceny and the forgery of a check of 
A. R. Hooper of Sullivan, was bound 
over to the April term of the Supreme 
Court, in the sum of $600. 

Rev. L. Mayo, of Hodgdon, the well 
known Baptist minister, died of pneu- 
monia, Wednesday. He and his wife 
had recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding. He was never seriously sick be- 
fore, in his life. The deceased was the 
father of Mrs. J. O. Smith of Skowhegan. 

Frank Clark of Franklin was in the 
municipal court at Ellsworth, on Satur- 
day, on the charge of breaking and en- 
tering the store of Hooper & Harvey at 
Sullivan, and was bound over to the 
April term of the Supreme Court under 
four hundred dollars bonds. 

Burglars broke into Hill’s and Sawyer’s 
summer cottages in Camden, on the Bel- 


fast road, seme time last week, opening 
the doors and drawers, and thoroughly 
ransacking both houses. It isnot known 
if anything is missing or stolen, as the 
owners reside in Massachusetts and 


New York. 

About 11 years ago Alden Plummer of 
Hope, was found dead in the woods. He 
was supposed to be wealthy, but no 
money or securities were found. Thurs- 
day George and Will Ludwick, sons of 
Daniel Ludwick, who now own the 
Plummer farm, found $7800 in gold in a 
wooden box under the attic floor. 


Late Tuesday night an explosion at 
the works of the Electrical Zine Co., 
Portland, blew a heavy refining furnace 
to pieces. The furnace was heated by 
gas, and the explosion followed 4n at- 
tempt by Parke C, Choate, the general 
manager, to light the gas. The cause is 
not known. Choate was badly burned 
about the arms. Money loss, $5,000. 

The Bates college sophomores are still 
out, and it is probable that the class will 
g0 to pieces. About fifty students left, 
and there are now only two young ladies 
remaining in the sophomore class. The 
trouble arose from the action of the fac- 
ulty in refusing a request of the class 
with reference to two suspended mem- 
bers. The class did not think the facul- 
ty used them fairly, hence they all left. 

Miss Ellen M. Barton, principal of the 
Portland school for the deaf, died 
Wednesday morning of cancer, aged 53 
years. She was an energetic, efficient 
Woman who has done great good among 
the deaf and dumb children and their 
parents, She was a native of Charlotte, 
Vt., and for a time taughtin the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf in Boston. 


=~ went to Portland in 1877 and has 


een in continuous service ever since. 
Another cutdown has gone into effect 

the M. Bailey’s oileloth factory in 

Skowhegan, the second within three 


pourra The first cutdown was 10 per 
ent. in wages; the second cutdown from 


— pleces of the production per week 
= 10 pieces. This compels all stampers 
th ischarge their strikers, and reduces 
Za pay from $13 per week to $7. 
Nearly all the stampers have families to 


“apport. The outlook is gloomy. 
wn two-masted fishing schooner E. F. 
hi _ of Portland, bound for Boston 
~ ‘a cargo of 20,000 pounds of halibut, 
ps ‘shore off Ipswich Point, Mass., at 
hh Friday evening. The schooner 
re imbedded in the sand, and is un- 
a, lly a total loss. The cargo is 
ee She is fully insured. The 
sail prises a captain, mate and 12 
ee All have reported but two of 
crew, and these are thought to be 
ost. 

Sunday 


rat morning at the Congress 


a Universalist church, Portland, 
re _ ices had proceeded as usual when, 
ia, r 'e close of the sermon, Rev. Dr. 
in me ard, the pastor, was seen to sway 
- reading desk and grasp the front 
ol, ’ desk for support. He then 
tad ually dropped to the sofa. Immedi- 
y fe cuds hastened to his assistance 
’as taken into the vestry where 
eee revived ard was taken home. 
nous results are anticipated. 
—_— E. Barrett of Portland, died 
vivin ay, aged 89. He was the last sur- 
g & corporator of the dld Atlantic and 
pon me eon railroad and one of the old- 
omens uates of Bowdoin College. Mr. 
— was a native of Northfield, Mass. 
clas 8 graduated from Bowdoin in the 


MEMORIES OF THE WAR 


The Horrors of Libby Prison 
Revived. 


An Event Which Will Surprise 
Even Old Soliders. 


The Most Wonderful Experience of the Army 
Ever Recorded. 


We never tire of hearing of the thrill- 
ing adventures of the war and the 
wonderful escapes from Libby Prison. 
The recent removal of this famous jail to 
Chicago renders any facts about it at 
this time particularly interesting. 

A most fascinating story has just come 
to us of a man who passed five months 
of agony in this prison. The experiences 
of this person during and since the war 
are the most remarkable that have ever 
been brought to public notice. This 
man is none other then the well-known 
Mr. L. W. Porter, of West Berlin, Vt. 
He writes the following interesting letter: 
‘Since my return from the war my 
health has been growing poorer from ex- 
posure and hard service and the horrors 
of a five months, imprisonment in Libby 
prison. I came home a complete wreck 
and was sick for a whole year, during 
which time I did no work at all, being 
confined te my bed for about half the 
time. 

“After I got up I was so weak that I 
could not walk but a short distance and 
then was obliged to stop and rest. 
About two years ago I found myself in 
a very bad condition with nervous pros- 
tration, the results of my long time poor 
health. 

“T took most every kind of medicine 
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that I could hear of, with no good results 
until I commenced on Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, which re- 
lieved me of nervousness and gave me 
strength so that I was able to walk and 
work. I consider Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy the best medi- 
cine there is for nervousness and to give 
strength to any weak person.” 

“Then personally appeared before me 
L. W. Porter, of West Berlin, Vt., to me 
personally known, and subscribed and 
swore to the truth of the ioregoing state- 
ment.”’ 

Carios L. Smiru, Notary Public. 

Well may Mr. Porter be called a hero, 
well may every inhabitant of the civilized 
world read of his experience and well 
may all mankind rejoice at its termina- 
tion. The horrible sufferings which he 
experienced from disease were even 
worse than those of the war and prison. 
But he is a well man at last and cannot 
say enough in praise of this remarkable 
remedy. His restoration to health after 
so many years of suffering is indeed 
most wonderful. 

If you are suffering from any form of 
nervous or chronic disease, indigestion, 
weakness, kidney or liver complaint, 
take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It will cure you. 

Dr. Greene, the noted specialist in the 
cure of all nervous and chronic diseases, 
can be consulted at his oftice, 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., free, personally or 
by letter. 





BRUNSWICK LOCALS. 


In consequence of the indisposition of 
Editor Tenney, and two of the composi- 
tors in his office, the Telegraph has been 
issued but once for the past three weeks. 
Our twin villages, of nine thousand in- 
habitants, ought to afford a liberal sup- 
port to at least one weekly paper, but I 
fear it is otherwise. 

The Cleveland house on Federal street, 
and the Goodwin house on Harpswell 
street were entered by burglars one 
night last week. Both houses are un- 
occupied in the winter season, being oc- 
cupied as summer residences by the 
families of Hon. P. W. Chandler of Bos- 
ton,and Mrs. Goodwin of Providence. 
Itis not known if the burglars secured 
much plunder or otherwise. 

Mr. Marshall, proprietor of the booms 
at Merrill’s Island, died very suddenly, 
Friday night. Mr. M. has done an ex- 
tensive business for a few years past in 
supplying pulp wood to Western mills. 
The wood is mostly poplar, and is pur- 
chased of tbe farmers residing on the 
banks of the Androscoggin river, and 
floated down to Brunswick, thence con- 
veyed by cars to Western pulp mills. 

Mrs. Russell, aged 44 years, wife of 
Mr. J. G. Russell, cabinet maker, died of 
pneumonia, Thursday. Mr. Pearson, 
one of our most aged citizens, died 
Wednesday. He wasa native of Alna, 
but had resided with his son, Rev. S. 
W. Pearson, in this village for the past 
ten years. His age was 93 years. Mr. 
Anthony Hall, for many years a well 
known hackman at the Maine Central 
depot, died of pneumonia, last week, 
aged 63 years. 

Pneumonia, La Grippe and severe 
colds have prevailed quite extensively 
the past month. 

Mrs. Winchell, past 80 years of age, 
had the misfortune to break her hip by 
a fall, Saturday. Since the death of her 
husband, afew years since, she has made 
her home with her son, J. P. Winchell, 
Esq., cashier of the First National Bank. 

Wm. H. Pierce, for some twenty years 
superintendent of the Topsham paper 
mill, which position he resigned three 
years since in consequence of ill health, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
new paper mill at Jay, and entered up- 
on his duties. The proprietors of the 
Jay mill have been fortunate in securing 
the services of so skilful and experienced 
a workman as Mr. P. 

The present depression in business 
has had little effect in the villages of 
Brunswick and Topsham. The cotton 
factory, box shop, paper mills and lum- 
ber mills employ the usual number of 
hands. The pulp mill, which employs 
about twenty hands, has been closed for 
a few weeks. 

The large number of blossom buds on 
the apple trees predict an abundant crop 
of apples another summer. T. S. M. 


Every mother, and a good portion of 
the fathers should read two very in- 
teresting reports, presented the late 
State Grange by the sisters, te be found 
upon the third The Grange 
be a power so as the sisters 
manifest an interest an 
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the order. Itis impossible to measure 
the influence exerted upon the country 
by this body during the nineteen years 
of its existence. 

—The next meeting of Androscoggin 

| County Grange will be with Excelsior 
| Grange, East Poland, Wednesday, Feb. 
| 7th, at 10 A.M. A literary programme 
will be furnished in the forenoon by 
Lake View Grange. Entertainment in 
the afternoon will consist of music by 
the choir, recitation by Sister Effie 
Cobb of Centre Minot Grange, paper by 
Sister Mary L. Sawyer of West Minot 
Grange, the paper to be discussed, 
music, and declamation by C. N. Wells 
of Centre Minot Grange. 
—At the regular meeting of Turner 
Grange on Saturday last the officers elect 
were installed in an impressive manner 
by State Secretary, F. A. Allen. Every 
officer was present and received their 
charge. There was a large attendance 
of the members; also several visitors 
from neighboring Granges. The officers 
installed were as follows: 

Master—R. D. Leavitt. 

Overseer—Herbert Dresser. 

Chaplain—Rev. John Kimball. 

Lecturer—S. G. Shurtleff. 

Secretary—Benj. Jones. 

Treasurer—C. T. Knight. 

Ass’t Secretary—Arch Leavitt. 

Secretary. S. Irish. 

Gate Keeper—Harry Leavitt. 

Ceres—Mrs. R. D. Leavitt. 

Pomona—Mrs. Herbert Dresser. 

Flora—Mrs. 8S. G. Shurtleff. 

Lady Ass’t—Mrs. Arch Leavitt. 

Turner Grange numbers 325 members, 
and have voted in several more who have 
not been initiated. It was voted to ex- 
| tend an invitation to Leeds Grange to 
visit them on the occasion of their meet- 
ing on the third day of Febuary. 

—The patrons who boarded with land- 
lord Blethen at the Blethen House in 
Dover, during the late session of Maine 
State Grange, have nothing but words of 
warmest praise for the courtesies of 
their landlord and the nice appointments 
and comforts of his house. Long live 
Blethen, and may he dispense his hospi- 
talities to many more sessions of the 
Maine State Grange. 

—The officers elect of Maysville Centre 
Grange for 1894 are as follows: . 

Master—Columbus Hayford. 

Overseer—M. B. Hayford. 

Lecturer—S. C. Greenlaw. 

Steward—Berdette F. Smith. 

Ass’t Steward—Carl L. Smith. 

Chaplain—D. B. Jewett. 

Treasurer—F. B. Smith. 

Secretary—Edward Wiggin. 

Gate Keeper—James F. Crane. 

Ceres—Mrs. C. Hayford. 

Pomona—Mrs. F.S. Wiggin. 

Flora—Mrs. 8S. C. Greenlaw. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Ethel Greenlaw. 

Organist—Mrs. Grace Hayford. 

The officers elect will be installed by 
Past Master Fred S. Wiggin, Saturday 
evening, Jan. 13, at which time there 
will be a harvest supper with invited 
guests. Maysville Centre Grange enters 
upon the new year under most flattering 
conditions. 

—Piscataquis Pomona Grange will hold 
its next meeting with Central Grange, 
Foxcroft, Thursday, Jan. 18th. The fol- 
lowing programme has been arranged: 
ist. Opening exercises. 2d. Conferring 
5th degree. 3d. Address of welcome by 
Central Grange. 4th. Response by 
Pleasant River Grange. 5th. Report of 
Granges. 6th. Refreshments. 7th. En- 
tertainment by Central Grange. 8th. 
“Natural Resources of Piscataquis 
County,” Bro. S. T. Daggett. 9th. 
‘Benefits of Demorest Contests,”’ Sister 
E. M. Getchell. 10th. Song by Aura 
Sturtevant. 11th. ‘“‘Some Helps to Home 
Making,” Sister J. S.:Bearce. 12th, 
Subject for discussion, “Our Highway 
Laws and Country Highways;’ Bros. 
Edwin Davis, Elisha Foss and W. W. 
Dunham, leaders. 

—The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year by East Madison 
Grange: 

Master—A. E. Bosworth. 

Overseer—W. O. Paul. 

Lecturer—C, D, Holbrook. 

Steward—Will Koberts. 

Assistant Steward—Ezra Stevens, 

Chaplain—Clara Holmes, 

Treasurer—L. C. Jewett. 

Secretary—George H. Paul. 

Gate Keeper—Charles McDonald. 

Pomona—Lucy Jewett. 

Flora—Emma Freeman. 

Ceres—L. H. Bosworth. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Eliza Robbins. 

Organist—Kate Reed. 

Chorister—E. F. Paine. 

Librarian—Ellen Paine. 


—East Dover Grange, P. of H., at the 
regular meeting, Dec. 30, elected for the 
ensuing year the following officers: 

Master—E. C. Foss. 

Overseer—E,. H. Hewitt. 

Lecturer—Fred A. Mayhew. 

Steward—Albert D. Hewitt. 

Ass’t Steward—L. Sturtevant. 

Chaplain—B. B. Smith. 

Treasurer—R. M. Towne. 

Secretary—H. S. Towne. 

Gate Keeper—Joseph Smith. 

Ceres—Huldah Hewett. 

Pomona—Fannie Hamilton. 

Flora— Martha Hewett. 

Lady Ass’tSteward—Hattie Sturtevant. 

Chorister—A. G. Sturtevant. 

—Palmyra Grange has elected officers 
as follows: 

Master—F. L. Brown. 

Overseer—H. G. Johonnett. 

Lecturer—J. P. Longley. 

Steward—F. P. Foster. 

Assistant Steward—L. H. Appleby. 

Secretary—L. W. Frost. 

Treasurer—E. Q. Frost. 

Chaplain—C. H. Folsom. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. E. T. Mc- 
Cabe. 

Gate Keeper—Henry Shaw. 

Pomona— Mrs. F. L. Brown. 

Flora—C., E. Libby. 

Ceres—Mrs. J. P. Longley. 

—Officers of Newport Grange: 

Master—J. Edwin Shepardson. 

Overseer—Leroy E. Shepardson. 

Lecturer—Densmore S. Hilliker. 

Steward—James H. Mullen. 

Ass’t Steward—Walter Blanchard. 

Chaplain—Joel Richardson. 

Secretary—Alvin Ireland. 

Gate Keeper—Chas. M. Allen. 

Pomona—Mrs. A. J. Clark 

Flora—Miss Nina Rand. 

Ceres—Mrs. May Gray. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Mrs. Hattie 
Blanchard. 


—Aroostook Pomona Grange met with 
Fort Fairfield Grange on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 6. The attendance was unusually 
large, every Grange except the two most 
distant ones being represented. This 
being the regular. annual meeting for 
election of officers, no programme was 
repared. The morning hour was de- 
voted to routine business and the reports 
from subordinate Granges, a'l of which 
were most favorable and encouraging. 
A bountiful dinner was prepared in the 
spacious dining hall, after having parta- 
king of which the @ proceeded to 
the election of officers. H.S. Hardison 
of Caribou, was elected Master; Fred S. 
Ww of Maysville Centte, Lecturer, 
and H. C. Townsend: of Fort Fairfield, 
Secretary; the other officers being well 
distributed among the different G: 
After election Worthy State Master Wig. 
installed the officers elect, being as- 
sisted by Worthy Master Kipp of: Fort 


A committee 
poluted ty yorseeceuhen Sean in ante 








ent Granges for clover, grass and en 
seeds. The Grange voted to use the new 
fifth degree pass word for the ensui 
year. The next meeting will be hel 
with Aroostook Union Grange, South 
Presque Isle, on Saturday, February 10. 


FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 





Congress reassembled on Wednesday, 
after the holiday recess. 

Mr. Frye of Maine offered a resolution 
declaring that in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate during the investigation of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations into our re- 
lations with Hawaii there should be no 
interference on the part of the United 
States government by moral influence or 
physical force for the restoration of 
Queen Liliuokalani, or for the mainte- 
nance of the Provisional government of 
the Hawaiian Islands, and that our naval 
force should be used on the islands only 
for the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens. 

He asked that the resolution lie on the 
table for the present and said he would 
by and by move to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill introduced by Mr. Hill of New 
York, provides that all articles known as 
oleomargarine, butterine, imitation but- 
ter, or cheese, not usual dairy products, 
nor made of exclusively pure and un- 
adulterated milk or cream, transporated 
into any State or territory, or remaining 
there for use or sale, shall be subjéct to 
the operation and effect of the laws of 
such State or territory enacted in the 
exercise of its political power, and shall 
not be exempt by reason of being intro- 
duced there in original packages or 
otherwise. 

In the House, Wednesday, there was 
fillibustering as to whether the Hawai- 
ian question should be taken up, but it 
was ascertained that no quorum was 
present. 

In the Senate, Thursday, Mr. Gray of 
Delaware, gave notice that on Tuesday 
next he would move to proceed to the 
consideration of the House bill to repeal 
the federal election laws, and that he 
would ask to havé its consideration con- 
tinued till a conclusion shall be reached. 

In House, Thursday, Mr. Boutelle 
called up his resolution declaing against 
intervention in Hawaii, and Mr. McMillin 
raised the question of consideration, de- 
siring to take up the tariff bill. 

The Speaker put the question and on a 
standing vote the House declined to take 
up Mr. Boutelle’s resolution. The vote 
stood 58 in the affirmative and 128 in the 
negative. The yeas and nays were then 
ordered. 

Here was the opportunity of the repub- 
licans to test the strength of their adver- 
saries, and following up yesterday’s tac- 
tics they sat mute. The result was that 
the vote on considering, Mr. Boutelle’s 
resolution stood: Yeas 0, nays 150, no 
quorum and at Mr. McMillin’s instance 
a call of the House was ordered. The 
call showed the presence of 229 members, 
and again the yeas and nays were called 
on Mr. Boutelle’s motion to consider his 
question, 

The roll call resulted yeas 4, nays, 150, 
again no quorum, and the House ad- 
journed. 

In House, Friday, Mr. Catchings of 
Miss., tried to name a day for a vote on 
the Wilson bill, but no quorum voted, 
and the House adjourned, 

After some fillibustering in the House, 
Saturday, the following order, introduced 
by Mr. Catchings of Miss., was passed: 

Ordered, That the sergeant-at-arms 
take into custody and bring to the bar of 
the House such members as are absent 
without leave of the House. This order 
shall continue in force beyond the ad- 
journment of the seasion of to-day and 
until further order of the House. The 
sergeant-at-arms is directed to employ a 
sufficient number of deputies to execute 
this order and take into custody said ab- 
sentees wherever they may be found. 

The debate onthe Wilson tariff bill 
was opened in the House, Monday, Mr. 
Wilson, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, speaking in favor of 
the bill. On Tuesday he was followed 
by Mr. Burrows of Michigan, in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Those who are opposing the tariff bill 
as a whole, or in part, are expecting 
that it will pass the House, unchanged, 
as it came from the committee. It is in 
the Senate, however, that the bill will 
entirely remod- 

It is to 
the Senate, therefore, that those who 
are opposing the measure, in whole or 
in part, will look, and where their ef- 
forts will be concentrated. 


be modified, perhaps 
elled, and possibly defeated. 





Kennebec Pomona Grange. 

—The annual meeting of Kennebec 
Pomona Grange was held with Winthrop 
Grange, Wednesday, Jan. 3d. Many 
prominent members were absent on ac- 
count of the prevailing epidemic. The 
meeting was called to order by Overseer 
E. N, Pinkham of Litchfield, who called 
upon Past Master J. H. Moore of Win- 
throp to preside. A.C. True of Litch- 
field was Secretary pro tem. The report 
of the Secretary and Treasurer was read 
and referred to the finance committee, 
who made a favorable report of the same. 
The by laws were so changed that there 
will be twelve regular meetings the en- 
suing year, to be held as follows: Feb. 
with Sidney Grange; March with South 
China; April with Cascade; May with 
Windsor; June with Monmouth; July, 
Pittston; Aug. Starling; Sept. Albion; 
Oct. Litchfield; Nov. Clinton; Dec. West 
Gardiner; Jan. (annual meeting) Cush- 
noc, Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 

Master—J. H. Barton, Windsor. 

Overseer—E. N. Pinkham, Litchfield. 

Lecturer—A. T. Clifford, P. O. Win- 
throp. 

Steward—H. G. Fairbanks, Monmouth. 

Ass’t Steward—M. M. Richardson, 
Monmouth. 

Chaplain—W. P. Atherton, Hallowell. 

Treasurer—John Scott, Pittston. 

Secretary—C. A. Mace, Readtield. 

Gate Keeper—A. W. Bacheller, Win- 


throp. 

Pomona—Mrs, E. N. Pinkham, Litch- 
field. 

Flora—Mrs. H. G. Fairbanks, Mon- 
mouth. 


Ceres—Mrs. J. H. Barton, Windsor. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Mrs. M. M. 
Richardson, Monmouth. 

Due notice and reports of meetings 
are to be given during the year. Oflicers 
elect are to be installed at the first meet- 
ing. There is to be held in the first part 
of Aug. a field meeting in the grove near 
the residence of A. T. Clifford on Sturti- 
vant Hill, Winthrop. Good music was 
furnished by the Grange choir, and the 
ladies of Winthrop Grange provided a 
delicious dinner for the occasion. 


Partridge, the old, reliable druggist, 
opposite the post office, dispenses at his 
soda fountain this winter hot temper- 
ance drinks of bgef and ginger teas, 
lemonade, chocolate, &c.; these in ad- 
dition to the usual cold soda, which is 
still runni Nothing is more agree- 
able when chilly froma long drive, than 
to go into his pleasant store and take a 
cup of beef tea, or something hot as a 
preventive of colds, grippe,-etc. It saves 
doctors’ bills. 


Mrs. U. R.-Noyes of Boston,- owner of 
the Riverside Stock Farm at Livermore 
Falls, has sold for a long price her noted 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Owing to the stringency of the times, 
and following the custom that now 
prevails in large publishing centres, the 
publishers of the Maine Farmer have 
decided to reduce the subscription price 
of the paper from $2.00 per year to $1.50 
per year. 

The plan of offering premiums has 
never entered into the arrangements for 
carrying on the Farmer. It is always a 
cumbersome and unsatisfactory adjunct. 
But the reduction of fifty cents to each 
subseriber, will be of itself a premium 
on which each subscriber will realize 
immediately. 

The paper will stand on its merits, as 
it has ever stood, and the cheapening 
of the price of subscription will not in 
any sense mean a cheaper paper in its 
contents. Each department will be fully 
kept up, and the same expense put upon 
All the features that 
have given character to the paper will be 


the paper as now. 


continued and even more fully developed. 
The acknowledged organ and defender 
of the Grange, it will labor now, as 
heretofore, in its interests, as well as for 
the interests of every branch of farming 
and industrial pursuit. 

The cost of producing an agricultural 
paper is immensely larger than the cost 
of a paper of a miscellaneous character, 
and more especially those using second 
hand matter, doing its service first in 
the daily press. And while this may 
mean the temporary loss to us of several 
thousand dollars, we have faith enough 
in our patrons and the farmers of Maine 
generally, to believe they will rally to 
the support of the paper in the increase 
of its circulation and influence. 

The arrangement of $1.50 per year in 
advance, will begin the first of January, 
1894, and not only our new subscribers, 
but all now on our list will have the 
benefit of the Those in 
arrears must pay up to the first of 
January at the old rates, and if they will 
respond promptly, and begin square on 
the new terms, they will greatly help us 


reduction. 


in inaugurating this new departure. 

Now, as we have made this liberal 
concession, let the farmers of Maine all 
lend a helping hand to increase the 
circulation of their favorite paper, and 
plant it in the homes now deprived of 
its weekly visits. 

BADGER & MANLEY. 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1894. 


New Harbor Items. 

The ladies of this place held a fair 
and sale at Brackett’s Hall, recently, in 
aid of the M. E. church, which netted 
them nearly one hundred dollars. This 
brings the long standing debt down to 
less than $400. 

There is talk of an electric railroad 
from here to Newcastle, to join the 
Knox and Lincoln Railroad at the latter 
named place. Such a thing would have 
a great tendency to boom this place as a 
summer resort, as there is surely no 
prettier place for such on the whole 
Maine coast. 

If it makes @heavy hay crop the fol- 
lowing season by the ground being well 
covered with snow through the winter, 
we should say that the indications for 
such at present were excellent: 

There is talk of anumber of summer 
cottages being erected here the coming 
spring. Every one that comes helps 
boom the enterprise. 

An After-Thought. 

‘Bill!’ called the old farmer to the 
hired man, “go an’ feed them pigs.” 

“I’ve done fed ’em.” 

“Go an’ feed the cows.” 

“I’ve done fed ’em.” 

“Go an’ feed the horses.”’ 

“I’ve done fed ’em.” 

“Go an’ feed the chickens.” 

“I’ve done fed ’em.” 

“Well, go an’ feed yourself, then; 
seems to me somethin’ cught to be 
hungry ’round here,” and the way Bill 
got in to where the eating was, was a 
marvelous specimen of speed. 








Emerson 
Of Manchester, N. H. 





After the Crip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Restored 
Health and Strength 
“Last winter I had the Grip and was quite 
sick. After I began to get better, being weak 
and run down, I concluded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 


see’ it recommended so se 
Pests fa walnut Ow 
I recovered my health in a short 
time and think 


§ Am in Better Health 
than before I was sick. I feel sure that this is 
due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In the package of 


Sarsaparilla when I opened it I found a sample 
box of Hood’s Pills. I was surprised and de- 








Happy Children 





Are largely the result of wise 
training, but happiness is 
not possible without health. 


Angier’s > 
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Pétroleum 
Emulsion 


Contains all the elements to 
make healthy, useful men 
and women from weak and 
sickly children, and they like 
to take it too. 








50c. and $1. 
Free our book “ Health.” 


How to get. 
How to keep. 





ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Coughs and Throat Irritations. 25c. 
ANGIER’S PETROLEUM SOAP, antiseptic and healing, for the toilet and skin. 25e. 
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(World's Fair Prize Winners at Reasonable Prices. 


Over 60 on hand. 


THOMSON & BLAND, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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NI O V7 


IS THE 


Harvest’ Time 


Of the shrewd buyer. We offer 


all of our 


OVERCOATS 
-anD- ULSTERS 


at a discount of 


20 PER CENT. 


It will pay vou to buy an Over- 
coat or Ulster for next winter 
NOW. 

We have also taken all of our 
$3.50 and $4.00 Trousers and 
marked them $3.00. 


CHAS. H. NASON, 
THE ONE PRICE CLOTHIER, 
1&2 Allen's Building, - - AUGUSTA, ME. 


ACCIDENTS. 





Beecher Currier, 12 years old, while 
playing about the heels of a horse in E. 
G. Farrell’s stable, in Caribou, Wednes- 
day, sustained a very bad fracture of his 
left arm just below the shoulder, and 
was also injured in the head by being 
kicked by the horse. The unfortunate 
boy was quite badly hurt, and it is sup- 
posed that both hind feet of the horse 
struck him. 

Fred, the 12-year-old son of C. B. 
Roberts, Esq., of Caribou, dislocated one 
of his ankles, while sliding off the roof of 
a neighbor’s shed into the snow. 

Harry Bartlett, the 10-year-old son of 
Herbert Bartlett, of Harmony, fell out 
of the stable window (12 feet) striking 
on the ice in front of the doors. It 
was thought at first that he was seriously 
injured, but it is hoped it will prove 
otherwise. 

Wednesday afternoon while Walter and 
Orrin Tibbetts and Walter Wiley were 
duck shooting in a boat off Sherman’s 
Point, Camden, the boat capsized and 
Walter Tibbetts, aged 17, was drowned. 
His brother Orrin and Walter Wiley 
clung to the boat for an hour and were 
rescued in an unconscious condition. 

Mr. G. G. Robinson of Cape Elizabeth 
slipped and fell on the ice recently and 
injured his back quite badly. Mrs. 
Littlefield also fell and sprained her 
wrist the same day. 

Joseph Mason of South Berwick was 
killed, Saturday, while felling trees, 

Jaimes E. Lawrence was brought out 
of the woods in Cherryfield, Monday 
night, with his skull fractured and died 
early Tuesday morning. When found he 
had just felled a tree and it is supposed 
he was struck by a falling limb. He 
was 40 years old and leaves a widow and 
a son. 








FIRES IN MAINE. 


Fire started, Thursday night, in Crow- 
ley’s sail loft, Eastport, located in the 
third story of Corthell’s market on the 
wharf. The block burned quickly, and 
for a while it looked as if the rest of the 
block, occupied by the Digget boarding 
house, would go, but the wind was light 
and the fire was soon deluged. The 
east end of the block was gutted, and 
the rest damaged by water and smoke. 
The loss on the building is $1000; fully 
insured. Crowley's loss is $400; no in- 
surance. Digget’s loss $500. 

The lumber shed and office of the 
Rumford Falls Lumber Co., owned by 
R. C. Pingree & Co., of Lewiston, caught 
fire Thursday morning, and was partly 
consumed. The building and stock 
were insured. The loss is $1500. 

The buildings belonging to Arthur 
Ellingwood, living on the Ridge about a 
mile and a quarter from Corinth village, 
were burned to the ground, Tuesday of 
last week. Very little was saved. The 
barn joined the house, and nothing was 
saved in it. One horse, four cows and a 
pair of oxen were burned. Defective 
chimney was the cause. 


H. B. Bartlett, occupied by Hinkley & 
Merrow, was burned Wednesday morn- 
ing. Cause is unknown. Loss $2000, 
with partial insurance. 

The farm buildings of Frank Mitchell, | 
three miles from the village of Skowhe- | 
gan, house, sheds and stable, with con- | 
catching from a defective flue. Loss 
$1500; insured for $1100. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


It is rumored that a new Baptist 
church will be built in Houlton next 
summer. This will make four large 
buildings to be erected in one summer. 


died Sunday, bequeathed his residence 
to the Universalist society, to whom is 
also left the residue of his estate after 
certain other bequest are made. 
The remodelled Universalist church in 
Biddeford was dedicated Sunday. 
Among the clergymen participating in 
the exercises were Rev. J. F. Rhoades, 
the pastor; Rev. J. L. Marsh of Saco, 
and Rev. A. J. Weaver, of Old Orchard, 
a former pastor of the church. 
Ata business meeting of the Second 
ehurch at Biddeford, 





A goose, which is claimed to be thirty- 
eight years old, is owned by a farmer 





A tripe shop in Lewiston, owned by | 


tents, burned Wednesday night, the fire | - 


James A. Graham, of Biddeford, who | 
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405 Pages. 
25 Cents. 


| 
| The Tribune Almanac, which, in 
| the Forties had only 60 pages, has 
now grown to 405 pages, and is 
sold for exactly the same price as 
always, 25 cents a copy. 


The issue for 1894 is a magnificent number. 
It is non-partisan, aceurate, and authorita- 
tive. It is commended by the NV. Y. 
(Dem.) as the best. 

All the Party Platforms. 
of 1893. Over 1,000 of the principal Federal 
officials, Cabinet, District Attor- 
neys, Judges, Consuls, Ministers, ete. Prin- 
cipal Officials of the States. Financial re- 
sults of the World’s Fair; number of admis- 
sions, etc. 


Sun 
Election Returns 


Congress, 


Action of Congress on. Silver bul 
lion purchases, with the votes. Money of 
each different kind in circulation in the U.S., 
for 30 years. Coinage, by years, since 1793. 
Public Debt. Internal Revenue and Customs. 
Foreign Trade. Banking. Pensions and War 
Statistics. Debts of other Nations. 
of the World’s Fair. 


Finances 
Ships of the old and 


Laws of Congress, the last year. Votes for 
Quick 


Committees 


President. Trips at Sea. National 
and State of the 


Records of 1893 in Open Air Sports, and a 


parties, 


hundred other matters, valuable for refer- 
ence 


25 CENTS. 


The I ibune, New York, 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


Buspees 
600s grows 


This ts the proof of life. When grown we give 4 
our word you will be satis: —your success 
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The Longest Pole 
Knocks the Persimmons. 


So the lon 


| 


test knocks out shoddy fences. 
he Hon. John Walker of Fayette, Mo., 
writes: “Four years ago I bought your fence 
for a deer park, and it has proved so satisfac 
tory, I now want prices on farm fences.” Un 
ripe testimonials, like green persimmons, lead 
to profanity. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
Par SEDGWICK and prices. 


Write 
E SEDGWICK BROS, GC., RICHMOND, IND. 
COASTING ON SKATES 


over the hard snow in the streets and fields. 
Our Coasters are easily clamped to any skate, 
making a broader surface, which. glides 
smoothly over the snow. The greatest sport 
for boys and girls, without the danger attend- 
ing ice skating. Price 30 cts. per pair, and 6 
cts. for postage. Mention sizeof skate. Send 
postal note, or 2-ct. stamp.«. Circulars on ap 
plication. Have & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

(Mention the Farmer.) 


mpi: QUAKER CITY 
GRINDING MILL 
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“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


T 30, 1894. 









living near Ellicott City, Md. 


new Navy. Marriage, Divorce, Interest, Ex- 
emption, and Holiday Laws of the States. 
Principal Societies and their officers. 
Churches and Colleges. Abstract of the 
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Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
MY TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 
BY J. H. MC LAUGHLIN. 
I lie back here in my easy chair 


in the glowing fire, 
rant bs i uman heart in 








Rhiis the sparks go higher and Ingher 
e the sparks go 
And the chimney roars, for the win " 


wi 
ight o’er the frozen snow 
at ms heart goes back through the vanished 


years 
To the days of long ago. 


ineteen years to-night, 
7 the flush of manhood’s pride, 


y bonnie, brown-eyed bride. 
Tho’ poor we were, our love was worth 
Far more than miser’s hoard ; 
anew heeded not the winter wind 
at round our cottage roared. 
And when the winter’s snow had gone, 
And spring came with its flowers, 
e love grew deeper in our hearts 
hrough all the golden hours. 
But spring's bright flowers and summer days 
Were all too qzoet ¢ to last, 
soon grim Winter came again, 
With mows and chilling blast. 


But still our hearts were warm and true, 
And love was yet our stay. ; 
And not a shade of fear or doubt 
Had crossed our way ; 
What cared we then for howling storm— 
ashe wees wees Goes y i, \ 
so the winter p awa 
In calm and blissful rest. 


Then when grim Winter once more fled, 
And came the budding spring, 

A hits babe pe sont $0. us, 

wee and dimple 1 H 

And I watched and prliyed | the blessed Lord 
Would appre my darling’s life, 

In vain! I lost them both at once, 
My babe and angel wife. 


O, God! I hardly dare look back 
To that bitter, woeful night 
When I stood alone by her coftjned form 
nd gazed on her face so white; 
hile I begged that He who took my love 
Would allow me, too, to die, 
But never an answer came to me 
Save the echo of my cry! 


But, darling, through those long, dark years 
I’ve dreamed of you alone, 

And your spirit voice seems borne to me 
To-night on the wind’s wild moan, 

I know—thank God !—when life is o’er, 

And I drop the burden of breath, 

We'll meet, and I’ll clasp my love . 
Beyond the river of Death! 


For the Maine Farmer. 
TIM’S SOLILOQUIES ON HARD TIMES. 


BY SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Tis mighty queer to me, 

ow no aro ane en ys 
n the subject ev equal’ty, 
Ez—“T'l giv’ you you giv’ me.” 


5 thet sh’d be so mixed, 
het when one’s up tother’s down. 
The scales can’t balance evenly, 
Still God lets the earth turn round. 


ELM. B don’ do by me 

z he had otter do, 

Still Imus’ give ter him my coat, 
Or my ter y chew. 


Whew! Ole Natur’ ez too fond 
Of givin’ tit for tat; 

An’ me, mesself, be served first ; 
What’s lef’ make most of that. 


But surely this ain’t Scriptur’, 
Lettin’ folks starv’ ’n die. _ 

Sometime we count big millions, 
Whils’t poor young u’ns roun’ us cry. 


Who’s ’t the head ev all this e’er, 
’Nd what makes times so black? 
The world’s chuck full of selfishness, 

So full thet it’ll crack. 


There’s a Power leetle higher 
Than the power ev man is yet. 
When He sez, I’ve come ter settle, 

’Twill be even then, you bet. 


— Our Story Teller. 


HENRY WOODFORD’S WIFE. 


“Well, tell me about Henry Wood- 
ford. How did that match turn out?” 

“Badly enough, thus far. He is the 
same delightful, good-natured fellow, 
always ready todo akind thing. But 
that woman will be the ruin of him.” 

“How? What is the trouble?” 

“The trouble is, she fancies herself 
an invalid; lies around, does nothing 
but read—has every foolish whim grat- 
ified; and, in fact, I don’t see how he 
stands it.” 

“Did she have any property?” 

“Notacent. It was gn out-and-out 
love maich. She has expensive tastes, 
and is indolent andextravagant. Why, 
his carriage hire is a big itenr of itself. 
Bhe couldn’t possibly walk a block, you 
know.” 

‘‘Perhaps she is really a sufferer.” 

“Nonsense! She had that fall, you 
remember, at the skating rink. At 
first her spine was thought to be seri- 
ously injured. Woodford paid out sev- 
eral hundred dollars to have her cured, 
and the doctors discharged her well, 
they said. But it has pleased her to 
drag around, a load on his hands, ever 
since. Itis thought that he is much 
crippled financially; I know positively 
that ne has lately mortgaged his inter- 
estin the firm. If he can’t manage to 
muke or save five thousand dollars by 
the end of this year it is all over with 
him; and he will never do it at his pres- 
ent rate of living.” 

‘“‘Why doesn’t he tell her? Has she 
no sense of feeling at all?” 

“None, except for herself; and he is 
so fond of her that he will indulge her 
to his very last cent.” 

“I thought he looked a little bit 
down as he passed us this morning.” 

“Yes, he is beginning to realize that 
he has gone too far; and, poor fellow, 
it is tugging at him hard.” 

Did she hear aright? Was it of her, 
Eleanor Woodford, that they were 
talking? Swiftly she sped out of the 
dark, heavily curtained back parlor of 
the stylish boarding-house, and into 
her room, a gorgeous alcove apartment 
on the first floor. She could not mount 
the stairs on account of her weak 

e. Weak spine? She forgot all 
about it as she paced the floor, angry 
tears gushing from her large, brown 
eyes. It was shameful—it was wicked 
—to be so abused! She had never in 
her whole petted life been found fault 
with. As to money, what did she know 
about it? Her father, before his failure 
and death, had always gratified her. 
Her husband had never made any dif- 
ference. Yet these were friends of his. 
Her bitter sobs ceased, and her wound- 
ed vanity gradually lost itself in better 
thoughts. Did all the world think of her 
with scathing criticisms like those of 
the two chance callers, who thus killed 
the time while waiting for some one to 
come down to them? She began to 
feel glad that she had overheard it. 
The merest accident had sent her into 
the back parlor. Was it irue? What 
could she do? Her dear, kind husband 
in trouble and she the cause! Oh, she 
must help him, somehow! Long she sat 
buried in thought, and when the well- 
known step sounded at the door, her 
face was radiant with a new resolve. 

He came to her large easy-chair with 
® step somewhat weary, but his kiss 

wasasusual “Allright, Nellie Had 
@ good day? Why, you look—let me 
tga do you look?” he said, cheer- 


“I look as if Lloved my big boy very 
much, don’t I?” she responded, mer- 

















His anawer was another kiss, and as 


he turned towards his dressing closet, 
her heart ached with unspoken tender- 
ness. 


Her dinner was brought up. She 
was not considered strong enough to 


sit at the table. For this service an ex- 
tra charge was made. 

Later, when he opened the evening 
paper, she sat and watched him. 
Surely those lines of care were new 
now that he was not smiling fondly on 
her. Oh, foolish wife! Rising gently, 
her long, handsome tea gown trailing 
behind her, she stood beside him, one 
slender white hand upon his shoulder. 
Then, playfully putting by the paper, 
she sat down upon his knees. 

“Well, dear, what now? Another 
new gown?” he asked, with his old, 
sweet smile. 

She pressed her lips slowly upon the 
broad white brow, another pang at 
her heart. ‘Then she spoke: 

“Not this time. Harry, dear, let’sgo 
to Mrs. Wickham’s to board.” 

“Mrs. Wickham’s!” he echoed; ‘‘why, 
you wouldn’t stayin her dull little 
place a week.” Buteven as he spoke 
there flashed through his mind, in rapid 
zaleulation: “Twenty dollars a week 
there; forty here; eighty dollars a 
month saved; nearly a thousand dol- 
lars a year.” 

“Don’t. you like it here?” were his 
next words, as he glanced around the 
luxurious suite. 

“Yes,’’ she said, “except that there 
are too many people. It isso noisy.” 
“Very well, then, we will try it—any- 
thing to please my darling;” and he 
wrapped his arms around her as he 
would have lulled a restless child. 

The move was made, and Eleanor 
found that she was not so much fa- 
tigued as she had often felt aftera 
jay’s lounging with a novel. Her hus- 
band thought it only a new whim; but, 
as it was not an expensive one, he could 
not complain. ‘When he wanted to 
take her driving, she playfully told 
him she was learning to walk—horses 
were not safe. 

The first step, she thought. Now for 
the next. It came to her almost by 
magic. In alittle rear hal! room sat 
Margaret Dewees, clicking away at her 
typewriter. A strong, clear-headed 
girl who had maintained herself these 
ten years, and had put by her savings. 
She was soon to be married to a stal- 
wart young farmer, the lover of her 
early youth They had worked and 
waited. From the first she took an in- 
terest in the young wife, and it was 
given to her energy and common sense 
to help a suifering sister. Together 
they plotted and planned Eleanor’s 
lassitude passed away under vigoruvus 
rubbing and brisk walks. 

Margaret’s trousseau was a thing to 
be considered. From Eleanor’s surplus 
stock of stylish gowns and garments 
the country girl’s outfit was deftly con- 
cocted. Eleanor could sew neatly and 
rapidly. When all was ready the snug 
sum of two hundred dollars lay in her 
writing desk. Her grand piano, too 
large for the new quarters, was re- 
moved from the storage room to a 
Cealer’s and was sold for three hundred 
dollars more. She wrote to an uncle in 
Kansas City; told him of her little ef- 
forts, and asked what she should do 
with her mite. He was a real-estate 
man, and promptly invested it in a lot 
in the rising town of Duluth. 

In exchange for her services as seam- 
stress, Margaret taught Eleanor the 
use of the typewriter. When she mar- 
ried she left the instrument, for the 
summer months, in Eleanor’s care. A 
nominal rent was agreed upon, and 
this was easy to pay, as Margaret’s en- 
gagements were transferred to the new 
operator, while Margaret herself at- 
tended to chickens and cows, and her 
six feet of husband. 

Eleanor’s energy did not stop there. 
She obtuined pupils on the typewriter 
at five dollars each. She shipped a lot 
of old party dresses, crushed and out of 
style, to the costumer’s, and saved the 


handed over her allowance of pin 
money, she put at least half of itin her 
‘strong box.” 

It was hard to hide all this activity 
and cheerfulness from him, but she 
did. With her woman’s enjoyment of 
a little mystery, and her high resolve 
to show herself worthy of him, she 
kept in the old rut as nearly as possible 
when he was at home. He saw that 
she was stronger, however, and it 
lightened his labors. 

“My little woman does not ride or 
read any more,” he said one evening, 
in the indulgent tone he used toward 
er. 

“Why, yes, [do read. Don’t you see 
my little library there?” 

“Yes, but it seems to me I miss 
something.” He missed the litter of 
trashy novels he had been wont to see. 

“TI told you I was learning to walk,” 
she added, withasmile. “I really do 
walk somewhere every day.” 

“That pleases me most of all,” he 
said, in his cheering way; ‘‘but what 
will Dr. Buell think?” 

“I don’t care one bit. I have cut his 
acquaintance.” 

The end of the year rolled round. 
Eleanor watched her husband’s face 
with ever-increasing anxiety. One 
evening he sat buried in thought, from 
which all her endeavors could not 
rouse him. He did not feel well, be 
said. All night he tossed and muttered. 
Calculations and figures were upper- 
most. 

He was up early, as usual, and away. 
Eleanor hastened her preparations and 
carefully counted her little hoard—the 
earnings of months. Early in the after- 
noon she came home with the proceeds 
of her last batch of typewriting. glow- 
ing with exercise and the happiness of 
contributing at least several hundreds 
to meet her husband’s creditors. He 
was there, lying on the sofa, pale and 
hopeless. Forgetting all else, she flung 
herself beside him with a sob. 

“Oh, Harry, my dearest, what is it? 
Tell me what it is that is killing you! I 
have a right to know.” 

“It is ruin, Eleanor. I have brought 
you to poverty—you whom I would 
have died to make happy!” 

“You are talking in riddles, Harry,” 
she exclaimed, rallying from her 
alarm. ‘Am I notthe happiest woman 
in the world? And don’t you see how 
well and strong I am?” 

She coaxed the whole story from his 
lips Then, with affected lightness, 
she said: “Is that all? Why, you 
frightened me terribly; I thought you 
were ill—had caught some horrible dis- 
ease or other. See here!” As she spoke 
she ran to her desk, took out her treas- 
ure and poured it into his hands in her 
impulsive fashion. 
~ “Eleanor! What is this?” 

“This? Why it is only your wife’s 
selfishness and laziness in another 


Then her story had to be told. Their 
combined efforts still fell short of the 
required sum, but she triumphantly 
produced the deed to the western land. 
For a season there were caresses, and 
even tearsof mutual love and thankful- 





proceeds. Every time her husband } 





But your piano!” he said, with regret 
overcoming his appreciation of her sac- 
rifice. 

“Let it go,” she said merrily. “I 
could not play worth listening to—you 
must acknowledge that. It was an ex- 
pensive toy—that’s all” 

Next day the balance of the debt 
was borrowed upon the security of the 
western deed, and Henry Woodford 
was a free man once more. When the 
five hundred dollars jumped to thou- 
sands in a sudden “‘boom,” he bought a 
ueat home. Margaret, the valued 
friend, su pplied their table with prod- 
tice from the farm. Eleanor was 
never quite content till Harry had 
looked up her two maligners and 
brought them tothe home where she 
presided, and which her painfully- 
awakened energy had heiped to bay. 
In time she told her secret, and thanked 
them for that ten minutes’ gossip. In 
time, too, sons and daughters came, 
and found a mother prepared by self- 
Genial for the exigencies of life. —N. Y. 
Observer. 


STRUTHERS’ ADVENTURE 





Struthers was discontented, so was 
Bones; the causes were different, but 
the effect the same. 

Struthers had knocked about Central 
America for almost four months on a 
vain quest for adventures which would 
make hiscollege vacation a unique one, 

nd fill his room at the ‘‘Hall” with 
trophies and the boys’ ears with thrill- 
ing stories. 

Bones was beginning to rebel at the 
society of native curs, whose combined 
forces did not suffice to give him a 
semblance of the delightful scrim- 
mages he was wont to have in Cam- 
bridge. 

Struthers’ latest vagnry—and owing 
to his father's liberality he was able to 
indulge in many such—was the charter- 
ing of asmall native schooner. With 
a crew of six black Caribs he was now 
skirting the Mosquito shore of Hon- 
duras on his way to Cabo Gracios a 
Dios, where he expected to catch a 
homeward bound steamer. 

He yearned for the delights of civili- 
zation and ice, and felt that, after all, 
the conventional pleasures of tennis, 
canoeing and dancing at Bar Harbor 
were perhaps preferable to the un- 
certain joys of mule back and hunting 
in the wilds of Central America. 

The outfit, or tvhat remained of it, 
was rusty and battered, but the hard- 
ships which had wrought this change 
in his “impedimenta” had been vastly 
beneficial to the owner in hardening 
his muscles and broadening his shoul- 
ders. 

With Bones things had not gone so 
well; an almost steady diet of bananas 
had made him thin, and between the 
chigoes and garrapatas very little of 
his glossy coat was left, save in shreds 
and patches. 

“It’s too bad, Bones, old fellow; they 
haven’t left you much hair,” said 
Struthers. ‘Never mind, your troubles 
will soon be over. I say, Ossorio,” turu- 
ing wrathfully upon the Carib captain, 
“what is this beastly, old country of 
yours good for, anyway? I haven’t had 
a decent adventure or seen anything 
worth telling, in the whole length and 
breadth of it!” 

‘You haven’t seen him all, Buckra,” 
replied the Carib, asplendid specimen of 
that race of semi-civilized black smug- 
glers, whodart along the Caribbean 
coast in their swift dories. 

*‘Way yonder,” he continued, point- 
ing toward the west, “is de lan’ ub de 
Waikas; plenty fun dere; but white man 
no sabez him. No white men dere, not 
eben Spanish man, only Waikas, 
Buckra, only Wailcas.” ; 

“Perhaps you're right, Ossorio, about 
the plenty fun. At any rate, I'll have 
another try at amusement before I cut 
the country; so put about and make for 
some river you think your friends, the 
Waikas, may live near.” 

Soon they were sailing along the low 
sandy coast which lay to the left, and 
as they rounded a little cape Struthers 
cried out: ‘Look. there’s the mouth of 
the river.” . 

“I see him,” answered the Carib, 
“make we put in dere. I tink me, 
p’raps, see Waika town soon by.” 

The Carib’s supposition was correct, 
for the schooner was soon near enough 
for them to perceive the high-peaked 
thatched roofs and bamboo walls of 
the native houses nestling among the 
waving palms and plumy cocoaaut 
trees which lined the river bank. 

The schooner was over the bar and 
abreast of the village before the na- 
tives were aware of their presence. 

Then they came running and jump- 
ing down to the river tank like so 
many children, in high glee over the 
arrival of strangers and the possibility 
of beads, and perhaps a little rum. 

The landing was soon made, and 
the Carib, polyglot that he was, 
acted as interpreter in presenting 
Struthers to the old chief, Dama Pisano, 
who at once bid the strangers welcome 
and conducted them to his watla, or 
house. 


Installed in a wide hammock within 


the semi-darkness of the watla, and 
a large gourd of cool pineapple mishla 
at his side, Struthers forgot his diseon- 
tent and asked many questions of 
Pisano through the Carib. 

He learned that the music they had 
heard was part of the ceremony attend- 
ant upon the death of an old sukia or 
“medicine man,” whose funcral was to 
be held on the following day. 

“To-morrow, at first sun up, de 
fun’ral begins) Dama Pisano asks you 
if you wan’ to see him—better you do— 
maybe it ‘muse you,” said the Carib, 
with unconscious sarcasm. 

At sunrise the next morning he was 
suddenly arvused by the rattle of mus- 
ketry, followed by doleful howls and 
lamentations. 

Rushing out of the watla, where he 
had spent the night, he saw a large pit- 
pan (dugout) coming slowly down the 
river, while on the bank abreast of it 
marched two columns of Waikas, the 
men constituting one column, the wom- 
en the other. 

In the pitpan was the dead medicine 
man, his three widows and a solitary 


paddler. 

The pitpan made a landing, and the 
coffin, followed by the crowd of silent 
Waikas, was carried along a narrow 
trail into the forest. 

The open space of the burial ground 
was in the midst of the great jungle— 
a small circle of light surrounded by 
impenetrable darkness. 

Room was made for Struthers, Os- 
sorio and Bones, and at asignal from 
Pisano the crowd fell back, the new 


Bending low over the swathed body, 
the sukia began in a low, rapid mur- 
mur to bewail his loss and recount the 
good deeds of the dead man; one by 
one the women joined in—the chant in- 
creased rapidly in velocity and volume 





until it formed a grand swelling chorus 
of distress, then slowly died away into 
an inarticulate sorrowing. 

In a silence | roken only by the muf- 
fled tones of the tom-toms and the sobs 
of the crouching \women, the new sukia 
kneeled down and solemnly stuck little 
wooden images of men with uplifted 
sword-like machetes in the ground 

This, explained Ossorio, was to 
frighten away any evil spirits who 
might attempt to steal the body. 

The dead man’s entire kit of weap- 
ons and a bunch of plantains was 
placed in the coffin with him, to pro- 
tect and feed him on his long journey 
to the land of everlasting felicity. 

Again the low-murmured wail began 
and continued until it reached a fren- 
zied pitch. Faster beat the drum and 
faster whirled the women about the 
open grave in a wild ecstatic dance un- 
til, weak and dizzy, they sank to the 
ground, squirming and clutching at 
the grass about them while the foam 
flicked from their mouths as from 
rabid animals. 

Once more silence fell upon the as- 
sembled crowd. The sukia stepped to 
the grave and with his machete dis- 
patched three dogsand acat which were 
to bear the dead man company on his 
journey. 

“I say, Ossorio, this is horrible—it’'s 
voodooism—let’s go,” muttered Struth- 
ers. 

“Yes, Buckra, obeah an’ voodoo; de 
Waikas long time come from Africa; 
dey still keep up er r’ligion ob der 
faders. But make me wait; he stop 
now, see, dey do something else,” added 
the Carib, as the natives swayed back. 

The crowd parted and two hideous 
ola hags stepped into the open, drag- 
ging between them a trembling young 
native girl, who cast terrified glances 
before her. 

“Shame to whip such a nice little 
girl,” murmured the Carib. 

“What do you mean—wio is going to 
whip her, and for what reason?” de- 
manded Struthers. 

“De Waika man tell me de dead 
sukia’s her fader,” answered the Carib. 
“Waika always whip de ‘lations of de 
dead man at de fun’ral; maybe she do 
something when he hve he no whip ber 
for—dey whip her now for shuah.” 

Hardly had the Carib spoken, when a 
brawny Waika buck stepped forward 
with a heavy manatee whip, which 
flashed through the air down upon the 
girl’s shrinking shoulders, and lefta 
long red welt of tortured flesh. 

A shriek burst from the girl and she 
writhed and twisted vainly to escape 
from the clutehes of the hags who held 
her. : 

“Look out, Ossorio, I can’t stand 
this,” gasped Struthers. ‘I’m going to 
stop it!” 

But the faithful Bones, who had 
crouched till then at Struthers’ feet, 
relieved them from all further respon- 
sibility, for, as the Waika raised his 
arm for the second lash, Bones, at a 
whispered word from Struthers, gave a 
low growl, and, gathering himself to- 
gether, made one of his famous jumps 
and launched his forty odd pounds of 
bone and muscle straight at the execu- 
tioner’s breast. 

It was all so sudden that the Waika 
was down, with Bones at his throat, 
before the assembled crowd realized 
what had happened. 

Then, with fierce yells, machetes 
were drawn and the men made a rush 
at Bones. 

Struthers and Ossorio were before 
them, however, the former vowing he 
would shoot the first man who touched 
the dog. 

Bones, obedient to his master’s com- 
mand, released the Waika, who, stag- 
gering to his feet, rushed to the grave 
and, seizing from beside it a loaded 
musket, raised it to take aim at Struth- 
ers. 

Before he could fire, a knife thrown 
by the Carib pierced his right arm, 
which fell limp at his side. 

To make a stand against such over- 
whelming numbers was madness, so 
the two men dashed into the trail be- 
hind them, hot pursued by the shriek- 
ing, maddened mob of Waikas. 

On and on they dashed, till they were 
breathless, till their hearts beat against 
their breasts, as though they would 
burst through. With every step their 
pursuers seemed to gain, and Struthers 
was about to give up in despair when a 
glimmer in the heavy shade ahead re- 
vealed the river. 3 

They crashed out into the open, and 
in an instant had jumped into the pit- 
pan, which had recently borne the 
corpse of the sulcia, and were well out 
into the river when the angry Waikas 
emerged from the forests. 

The yells of the disappointed natives 


spurred them to swifter paddling, and 


they were on the schooner’s deck be- 
fore the Waikas could launch another 
dugout. 

The Waikas were too cautious to 
risk an immediate attack, but soon had 
a dozen pitpans manned and armed. 

*O, for a breeze,” cried Struthers, ‘‘to 
take us out over the bar and away from 
these heathens!” 

But no breeze came, though the an- 
chor was catted and all sail set ready 
for the wind. 

On came the Waikas, the war drums 
beating, the gourds rattling, and the 
men yelling like demons. 

Suddenly, amid the pandemonium 
raised by the Waikas, came sounds of 
rasping and creaking overhead. The 
Carib looked anxiously aloft from his 
place under the bulwarks and gave a 
ery of gladness. 

Hardly had he spoken when a shout 
of anger came from the Waixas. Struth- 
ers, raising his head above the taff- 
rail, saw the pitpans slowly falling 
behind, while the freshening breeze 
carried them faster and faster toward 
the open sea. 

For along time he watched the re- 
ceding canoes until they were but 
specks far stern. Finally the Carib 
touched his shoulder. 

*Bucka,” said Ossorio, “we are out at 
sea now. Which way must I head de 
dory? You want to make for Cabo 
Gracios an’ de home steamer, or you 
tink you want to hab some more ‘ven- 
tures?” 

Struthers turned slowly upon the 
questioner; he looked first at the peace- 
ful Bones, who was slumbering bliss- 
fully on a coil of rope, then at the fad- 
ing shore line, and teplied with a little 
catch in his voice: 

“No, Ossorio, I think this adventure 
willdome for a time—let it be Cabo 
Gracios and the steamer.”—Stevens 
Vail. in Boston Globe. 


Mrs. Newrich \irate)—I’'ve a good 
mind to sue you for your work on that 
last order to engrave my silverware. 

The Designer and Engraver— What is 
the trouble, madam? 

Mrs. Newrich—Trouble! Why. I told 
you not to spare any pains to make it 
the swellest job you knew how, and 
here you've put just the same coat-of- 
arms on every piece!—Chicago Record. 








ARTIFICIAL APPLIANCES. 





Perhaps the talk began with the Sun- 
day papers. Because at breakfast on 
Sundays the girls of the family were 
apt to divide the big sheets up and sit 
reading out scraps to each other, while 
their coffee grew cold in thecups It 
was a bad habit. It made breakfast 
drag on to an interminable length, 
causing the maid below stairs to be be- 
hind with her work all day and the 
maidens above stairs to be late to 
ehurch. 

Well, the girls were reading out bits 
to each other. Mame had just con- 
tributed a thrilling one about the last 
footpad, who choked a woman and ran 
down the alley with her purse and her 
rings. 

“I wouldn’t mind anyone snatching 
my purse,” said Imogene, ‘because | 
carry most of my money tucked inside 
my dress waist, and—” 

“And make an embarrassing spec- 
tacle of yourself when you have to get 
it out in a hurry,” interrupted Mame, 
very rudely. Mame had been shopping 
with Imogene for the trousseau. She 
said she nearly blushed herself to 
death. And she said that clerks who 
couldn’t control their risibles ought not 
to be allowed to wait on ladies. 

“Queer things happen in town,” mur- 
mured Cousin Jane, who was only stay- 
ing with them over Sunday. “Did I 
ever tell you of my adventure in the 
carette? No? Well, that was the 
queerest thing. My husband and his 
youngest brother, Fred, and I were 
going up to Lincoln park init. They 
were talking toeach other about stocks, 
and futures, and things, and I wasn't 
paying much attention to them or any- 
thing else when suddenly a man at the 
other end of the carette began smiling 
and winking at me in a disgustingiy 
elaborate fashion. Girls, I declare I 
did not know the man was there. I 
may have been staring at him absent- 
ly, but I had done nothing intentional- 
ly to attract bis attention. He was 
just the kind of man who might 
insult a-woman alone. Big fellow 
with a big braided coat, big red 
tie, tremendous black mustache—the 
kind of mustache you can see be 
hind a man’s back—and a bold, vacant- 
looking black eye. But I wasn’t alone. 
The carette was full of people and 
there were those two strapping fellows 
of my own close at hand. Well, of 
course I looked away and made as if 1 
hadn’t noticed anything. By and by I 
stole a look at him. I declare, he was 
doing the same thing! One eye shut, 
the other open and fixed on me, his 
mouth, under a horrid dyed mustache, 
parted in a silly smile. I turned sharp- 
ly away and looked out of the window 
for along, longtime. A lot of people 
got out at Bellevue place and more at 
Division street. I thought maybe my 
unwelcome admirer had gone by this 
time, and I just glanced over at the 
corner near the horses long enough to 
catch his impudent stare. I know 
I blushed scarlet. I hoped Jim 
and Fred wouldn’t see, they are both 
so quick tempered. Other people be- 
gau to notice. Several of them glanced 
from me to the man and smiled and 
nudged each other. It was odd the 
way he persisted and yet didn’t do 
anything more than stare. I was be- 
ginning to wish he would, so I could re- 
buff him. 

“At Schiller street the only other 
person in the carette got out. It wasa 
lady with the biggest pair of sleeves 
I’ve seen yet. 

“* ‘Schiller street already,’ remarked 
my husband. ‘Hello! What's thav in 
the corner?’ 

“The lady with the sleeves caught 
my eye as she passed aad began to 
laugh most unkindly, I thought. ‘Hush, 
dear,’ I said; ‘he has been staring at 
me in that ridiculous way ever since he 
started.’ 

““He has, has he? I'll punch his 
head,’ growled Jim. The man never 
moved a muscle. Well, I began to 
laugh. I think I was getting hyster- 
ical. And Jim laughed too, rather un- 
willingly. And Fred joined in. You 
know Fred will laugh at anything. 
The conductor on the doorstep secmed 
to think something was awfully funny 
and the driver tried to find out the 
joke through the window. Would you 
believe it, the man never stirred. We 
drew up at North avenue with the aw- 
ful lurch the carette gives when it 
stops. ‘Allout! Far as we go!’ called 
the conductor. 

**And then, girls—and then—the man 
in the corner woke up and opened both 
his eyes! He had just been dozing, with 
his mouth half open, and he had a glass 
eye, and when he shut his eyes the lid 
caught somehow on the false one and 
stayed up. My dear, we just roared. 
We couldn't help it. The driver and 
conductor shouted and yelled. Aa: 
the poor man was so shame-faced and 
soangry. I think he would have liked 
to punch everyone’s head.” 

“Did you ever!” “How perfectly ab- 
surd!” and so on. 

Presently from Imogene: ‘‘What kind 
of sleeves did she have, Jane—velvet?” 

“No, corded silk.” 

“I ask because I've just had new 
sleeves put in my black satin dinner 
gown—the loveliest things, changeable 
velvet, apple, green and pink. They 
make me look about three feet across 
the shoulders). Wix put them in for 
me, and, do you know, those wretched 
sleeves cost me twenty-five dollars 
Oh, I couldn't dispute his bill Three 
and a half yards of velvet at five dol- 
lars a yard, and making, and lining 
and a bit of ermine at the ‘rists. But 
I call it sinful—twenty-five dollars for 
a pair of sleeves!” 

“About what a whole gown costs 
me,” said Adele. ‘ 

“But you make your own, you clever 
creature. And so shall I when I am 
married.” 

“Not while Frank Danton can afford 
to buy yousuch diamonds as your en- 
gagement ring.” 

“Isn't it a beauty! Frank likes it, 
too. He kisses it every time he sees it.” 

“The diamond or the fingers? You 
have the prettiest hands I ever saw, 
Imogene.” 

“They do look nice, don’t they?” 
said that young woman, conceitedly 
contemplating ten pink-and-white fin- 
gers. “I always have them manicured 
Saturday afternoons. The very pretti- 
est hand I ever saw was a man’s we 
met last summer at Geneva Lake. Jane’s 
story reminded me of him. The Town- 
sends brought him down for one of the 

at the hotel He was real nice 
looking, talked well, and, we were told, 
danced well So you mayimagine how 
welcome We was. Men, particularly 
dancing men, are so scarce in summer 
hotels) Why, you met him, too, Mame.” 

“Yes, 1 met him, and that was about 
all Imogene was very busy driving 
Frank Danton wild with jealousy just 
then, so she took possession of the new- 
comer, and no one else had a chance.” 





“Story-teller!” cried Imogene, mak- 
ing a ball of her paper and flinging it 
at Mame. “No such thing, Cousin 
Jane. And, besides, I was well pun- 
ished for it. And Mame, you ingrate, 
didn’t I give you the first dance with 
him?” 

“Yes, to feel the way and report to 
you about his hand. Let me tell you, 
Cousin Jane—” 

“No, let me You see, old Mrs. 
Townsend presented him to me with 
such a flourish of wanting me to be 
cordial that I shook hands with him, 
which I seldom do on an introduction. 
He pulled his mght-hand glove off to do 
it—I hate a man who wears gloves in 
summer, don’t you?—and he had the 
most beautifully-shaped hand I ever 
saw, as white and soft asmy own. He 
didn’t take off the other glove. By and 
by, when he went into the dining- 
room, he still had it on, and our table 
was too far from the Townsends for 
one tosee whether he took it off to eat 
ornot. Well, afterward I dressed for 
the hop rather early. As I came 
downstairs 1 heard the notes of a 
piano. ‘Who's that playing? I asked 
little Bella Atkins. That odious child 
was always hanging about the parlors 
watching everything that went on and 
always repeating it to the last one she 
ought. Why, once she told Frank that 
I—weil, I'll tell you about that some 
other time. So she said thatit was the 
new man that sat at the Townsends’ 
table. No one was playing when I 
entered the room. There were several 
people there. The new man was near- 
est to the piano, but it seemed to me 
very strange that he should play it 
with one hand gloved. However, it 
would be still queeter if he should play 
it with one hand artificial.” 

“I have known of such things Did 
you ever see Courtenay Thorpe in ‘A 
Pantomime Rehearsal? 

“Yes; but you don't tell me that he— 
why, huw queer! Well, anyhow, this 
man asked me if he might not take a 
little turn on the plazza with me. 
Frank was there, looking black asa 
thundercloud, so, of course, I said yes. 
Well, we walked to and fro, and fro 
and to. He gave me one arm, of course, 
and with the other he kept putting 
aside the vine branches that grow so 
thick and get in your way. The moon- 
light came through them, and he talked 
beautifully, and several times I saw 
Frank’s head at the door looking after 
me. I was having a lovely time.” 

“Here’s where I come on the scene, 
Cousin Jane,” put in Mame. “Dancing 
was beginning, and I thought it was 
time this was stopped. They looked as 
ii they were having a lovely lime, and 
I was rather relieved to hear Imogene 
say: ‘Not the first; I have promised 
that to Mr. Dalton. But I shall be 
pleased to introduce you to my sister, 
and, if I do say it, she is the best dancer 
in the place.’” 

“You see,” put in Imogene, “I was 
uneasy about that hand.” 

“It was lucky he had no time to re- 
ply. I was right there, you know, and 
she introduced him and he just had to 
ask me to dance. Cousin Jane, his 
worst enemies couldn’t criticise his 
dancing. 

“He was an inspiration. When we 
get to Heaven I hope the angels will 
dance like that—” 


“Oh, Mame! Sunday, too.” 
“Well, I don’t care—but, oh, Cousin 
Jane! His hand! his hand! the one 


that went round your waist, was all 
right. But the one that held yours—I 
could have screamed when I touched 
it—stiff and cold! Wood, you know, 
just as we thought, or composition, or 
whatever they make them of. And he 
had some fiendish way of working it 
with aspring. Click! it went, and shut 
up on you like atrap. Oh, it was aw- 
ful! I was frightened t» death, but I 
couldn’t pull mine out till he chose to 
»pen the horrid thing. I didn’t like to 
say anything, so we danced and danced 
till the music stopped. Then he worked 
his mechanism to let go of me, and 
complimented me on my step and 
asked for another dance. I said I was 
engaged for all but the nineteenth. 
So then he went for Imogene. I made 
up my mind not to warn her.” 

“But I had been watching them, 
Cousin Jane, and I guessed something 
from Mame’s face. I said to myself, 
that is an artificial hand. He can’t feel 
whether he is holding anything or not. 
So I just put mine down on the back of 
his, talking all the while. And, you 
know, he never looked. He just clicxed 
his trap and went sailing about the 
room with meperfectly satisfied. Le 
was a splendid dancer, but |] must say 
Iliked better being with Frank Le 
can’t keep step with anyone, but he 
does hold your hand nicely.” 

“You have given him plenty of prac- 
tice, dear.” 

“Girls, are any of you ready for 
church?” some one shouted from the 
next room. ‘‘Here’s Dalton come to 
take Imogene. The chimes areringing.” 

“Oh! mercy me —yes, Frank, I--I'm 
all ready. I have only tochange my 
dress and my shoes and put my things 
on’’—and Imogene’s voice died away in 
‘he distance. —Chicago Times. 





TENANTED BY WILD HOGS. 


A Large Alabama Tract Where No Hu- 
man Being Dwells. 

In the northern part of Limestone 
county, Ala., is a tract of land con- 
sisting of more than one thousand 
acres, which is not on the map of the 
state, nor can it be found in the reg- 
ister’s office of that county. Noone 
claims it and no taxes have ever been 
paid on it. 1t is a vast wilderness, in- 
habited by snakes, deer and razorback 
hogs. It isa free hunting ground, and 
thousands of these hogs are killed 
every year, more for sport than for 
anything else. The hogs are wild and 
cannot be domesticated. Their yield 
is said to be enormous. Tom Booth, of 
Pulaski, Tenn., secured a male and fe- 
male and did all in his power to tame 
them, but failed. He kept them a 
year, and at the end of that time they 
were as wild as at first. The more he 
fed them the thinner they became. 
Within the year they consumed four 
hundred bushels of corn and were as 
lean as church mice. During that time 
the sow had five litters of pigs, num- 
bering two hundred and ten. Mr. 
Booth could not tame any of these nor 
get them fat enough to make even 
soap grease. Finally he gave them to 
a negro, who now considers himself 
ander no obligations to Mr. Booth. 

The flesh of these hogs resembles 
horseflesh. It is as tough as a coon- 
skin, and a large-sized hug of this 
species rendered would not make 
grease enough to fry a skillet of batter 
sakes. They go through a garden like 
a shovel plow, and no vegetable es- 
They can crowd through 


levers for garden gates. The Tennes- 
seans make great fun of Alabama's 


ALMOST FORGOTTEN. 


The Mysterious Relic of a Prehistory 
People. 

On the shores of Brittany there is 
mysterious relic of forgotten ages 
which escapes the attention of most 
travelers. Far out in the Moriban sea 
—across which legend tells us Arthur 
sailed with his knights in pursuit of 
the dragon—rises a little island. It 
tan be reached in a boat from the 
soast only in a calmsea. A Breton 
shepherd has a solitary hut upon it 
and feeds a few sheep. 

Crossing the grassy slope off which 
they browse, the traveler finds himself 
at the foot of the hill, in the face of 
which has been excavated a great tun- 
ael or cave, floored, walled and rooted 
by huge flat rocks. 

Some archwologists say that this cay. 
2rn was the work of the worshipers of 
she serpent god of Hoa—a race that ha: 
passed into oblivion. 

The learned traveler knows only that 
the mysterious cavern antedates al) 
history; that the rocks of which it is 
built came from the mainland, a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred miles 
inland. No rocks like them make any 
part of the geological formation of the 
island. 

Even with our modern engineering 
knowledge and machinery it would re 
quire vast labor and skill to bring these 
snormous blocks of stone and place 
them so securely as to defy the wear 
and friction of ages. 

How were they brought here by men 
who had, perhaps, few mechanical «»- 
pliances—nothing but the strength of 
their bodies and their faith in a strane 
‘tod? 

The race who built the temple are 
lust. Even their names ages ago per- 
ished from the earth. Their religion 
is vanished. These stones are the mon- 
aments of their indomitable resolution. 
That defies the flight of years. 





EVER THE SAME, 


Exypt Not Much Different Than It Was 
Centuries Ago. 

The characters in ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights” may be almost im- 
agined to step out of their setting of 
words and to take form and glow with 
the generous warmth of life before 
one’s very eyes.” The natives still 
drink the same coffee and out of the 
same cups; they smoke the same pipes; 
they wear generally the same dress; 
they play the same primitive instru- 
ments that whisper the same strange 
and plaintive tones; the funeral pro- 
cessions wend their way along the 
streets as of old; the popular festi- 
vals or moolids are -still observed with 
the same untiring capacity for enjoy- 
ment; the public reciters still prac- 
tice their profession before admiring 
crowds; the water carriers still carry 
or burdens so welcome to thirsty 

ps; except in the houses of the rich 
and thoroughly Europeanized food is 
still eaten with the fingers and in the 
same manner, and the hands are 
washed with the same basins and 
ewers; the mosque of El-Azhar still, 
says the Gentleman’s Magazine, at- 
tracts its crowds of students. 

Even the old wooden locks and keys 
are still in use, and the water jars are 
still kept cool in the lattice work of 
the overhanging mushrabiyeh win- 
dow frames. Instances of this sort 
might be multiplied a hundred fold. 
Itis indeed a wonderful change and 
contrast that is presented to the eye 
when you leave the European and 
enter the native quarter. And the 
mind and feelings turn in unison and 
become attuned to the changed scene. 

The sense of taking past in a new 
and different life steals over you, and 
you temporarily throw off your aflinity 
with the west and the nineteenth ccn- 
tury. The clock of time is for the mo 
nent put back for you. 








Orphans in Australia. 

According to the Medical Times of 
Philadelphia Australia is a country 
without an orphan asylum. Every- 
where local committees keep record of 
families with which a destitute child 
may be placed, and the children’s com- 
mittee of the destitute board selects a 
home suitable for each child that comes 
under its care. On anaverage one do!- 
lar and twenty-five cents a week is al- 
lowed for board and clothing, but in 
no case are foster parents selected who 
are so poor that the adopted child will 
suffer hardship. It must be sent to 
school regularly until the age of four. 
teen years, when it is put to work. 
The local committee watches over each 
adopted child and sees that the condi- 
tions are all fulfilled. The earnings of 
a boy of that class from fourteen to 
sighteen are put in the postal savings 
bank, and at the latter age he can be- 
gin his career with a little ready 
money. As a result the state has 
raised a citizen at a cost of seventy 
dollars a year and savéd no end of 
dutlay for courts, prisons and reforma- 
tories. 





NEED OF THE POET. 


The Laws of the Mind Make Him an Im- 
portant Factor. 

It is impossible for men to live in the 
werld without poetry of some sort or 
other. If they cannot get the best 
they will get some substitute for it, 
and thus seem to verify Saint Augus- 
tine’s slur that it is wine of devils, says 
James Russell Lowell in Century. 
The mind bound down too closely to 
what is practical either becomes inert, 
or revenges itself by rushing into the 
savate wilderness of “isms.” The in- 
sincerity of our civilization has dis- 
gusted some persons so much that they 
have sought refuge in Indian wigwams 
and found refreshment in taking & 
scalp now and then. Nature insists 
above all things upon balance. She 
contrives to maintain a harmony be- 
tween the material and spiritual, nor 
allows the cerebrum an expansion at 
the cost of the cerebellum. If the 
character, for example, run on one side 
into religious enthusiasm, it is not un- 
likely to develop on the other a coun- 
terpoise of worldly prudence. Thus 
the Shaker and the Moravian are noted 
for thrift, and mystics are not always 
the worst managers. Through all 
changes of condition and experience 
man continues to be a citizen of the 
world of idea as well as the world of 
fact, and the tax gatherers of both are 
punctual. 

There isas much poetry as ever in 
the world if we only knew how to find 
it out, and as much imagination, per 
haps, only that it takes a more prosaic 
direction. Every man who meets with 
misfortune, who is stripped of material 
prosperity, finds that he has a little 
outlying mountain farm of imagina- 
tion, which did not appear in the 
schedule of his effects, on which his 
spirit is able to keep itself alive, 
he never thought of it while he was 
fortunate. Job turnsout to be a great 
poet as soon as his flocks and herds ere 
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Thou leav'st the miles 
w quarts of skim milk daily will 
keep the colts growing, the hair smooth, 
and the general condition good. No 
petter ration can be fed, the only cau- 
tion necessary being against an excess, 
gs that promotes too rapid growth and 
gives a soft, spongy bone. It will pay 
to feed three or four quarts daily to 


each colt. 





A fe 


The filly Doris by Messenger Wilkes, 
gold at the Colt Farm sale, has since 
heen purchased by Prof. W. R. Chapman, 
and will go on his farm at Bethel as a 
prood mare after one season on the 
track. Look out for alow record by this 
daughter of Miss Twombly. Prof. Chap- 
man is getting together a stable of choice 
ones and with Conrad at the head should 
preed some Of the future flyers of the 


East. 


The question of service fees is one 
meeting the farmer to-day, and one to 
pe considered in view of the market 
rates for stock, The breeder who owns 
an up-headed, stylish, courageous good 
sized well bred roadster and meets the 
farmers half way, will find service for his 
porse. This is trotting blood, but speed 
isnot toenter in as it has. It is the 
horse that is wanted. The trotting con- 
tingent will breed for speed and that is 
just as it should be, but the farmer needs 
jook for the road horse and in the search 
service fees can hardly be maintained at 


past prices. 


Conn’s Harry Wilkes, the son of Geo. 
Wilkes, purchased by the New Bruns- 
wick Government for $5000, about ten 
years ago, and for which an offer of 
321,000 was afterwards made, is still 
owned in New Brunswick, but by a 
private party, and is, we hear, for sale 
ata low figure. It would be unfair to 
measure the worth of this horse by the 
colts bred the first years he was owned 
by the government. We have seen a 
large number from grade Percheron or 
Clyde mares, and of course their road 
qualities were restricted. To-day one 
may find some royal specimens through- 
out the Provinces, and next year will 
greatly swell the 2.30 list to his credit. 
The horse is a grand individual, and 
rightly mated will insure size, style and 


speed. 


The Horseman of a late issue says a 
word in favor of coéperation among 
farmers, something urged in these 
columns. The scarcity of good road 
horses points to the fact that there are 
scattered throughout the country com- 
paratively few horses capable of siring 
such animals. It must be admitted that 
all the qualities which go to make up a 
prompt and reliable pleasant driver are 
seldom found combined in the average 
product of our breeding farms, and there- 
fore the selection of a suitable stallion is 
wily to be accomplished after a wide 
sarch. The present stagnation in the 
horse market has made the ordinary 
small breeder apathetic in the extreme, 
and as a rule he has adopted the suicidal 
policy of letting his mares go idle or 
breeding them to an inferior beast whose 
services can be secured at a nominal fee. 
These facts militate against the advisa- 
bility of any one purchasing for public 
service a stallion capable of begetting 
desirable road horses, and the result is 
that in many localities there is not agood 
sire to which mares may be bred. Pro- 
gressive breeders, therefore, have to suf- 
fer for the short-comings of their fossi- 
lized brethren who believe that a “horse 
isa horse anyhow,” and that if one is 
better than another it is owing to a 
special intervention of Providence. 

From Scotland we may borrow a plan 
whereby the salvation of up-to-date road- 
horse breeders may be wrought out. 
This consists in the leasing of stallions 
ata stated sum for the season or on a 
guarantee of a certain number of mares 
ata price agreed upon per head. In the 
Land o’ Cakes the farmers in the differ- 
ent districts band themselves together 
‘0 secure the services of the best horse 
the class of mares in their district will 
Warrant, and it is a question if there is a 
country on the face of the earth where 
small breeders are so successful. Let 
the road-horse breeders of any district 
iu the United States enter upon a 
‘operation campaign of this sort, send 
‘committee to visit the prominent farms 
in Kentucky and other States, lease a 
Suitable stallion for one year or a term 
of years, and the production of road 
horses as far as their immediate vicinity 
‘Sconcerned, will be a question solved. 





A CAUTION. 


If ever there was need of throwing out 
werd ot caution it is to-day, before the 
"reding season opens for 1894. There 
ne an increase of ciphers in 
— field. Anxious to catch a little 
ess, there are those who will very 
ae offer the services of their horses at 
“eg i that the suspicions of every 
Steer a reeder should be aroused. 
an, ear of every three and five dollar 
than ol Far better not to raise a colt 
wad start another scrub. Use only 
terview —_ bred, sizable stallions whose 
only ne offered ata fair sum. The 
Pd “ a in cost to the grower be- 
inaiee ~ at maturity from a five or 
“Ei * e dollar stallion is the difference 
deatee “tt. From one there is a fair 
able ma a that something valu- 
neal 7 de secured. From the other it is 
hone rtain to be ascrub. Breed to 
900d horse this year or not at all. 





—— gTeat value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
heey for catarrh is vouched for b 
nds of people whom it has cured. 
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We You ca y h like a razor, be- 


be until h 
Have be. : 

Mea) «:,.-°". ~using Bowker’s Animal 
Deagsitee last December and am well 
the bear “ith the results. Think it is 


ver aed ia ared “< for poultry I have 
Haverhiuy, Mass. Eo. C, PERKINS, 
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pester, Lawyers, Teachers, and 
tuecian se occupation gives but little 
Pils fat mo -~ Carter’s Little Liver 
One ig aden! 7 oa biliousness. 


Every hen found standing on’ one leg 
is roosting on the owner’s pocketbook 
and living out of its contents. 


If you can’t get the hens to stand on 
both feet, cut off the onein sight and 
save the food of support. A hen which 
persists in the practice is too lazy to earn 
her living. 


One acre will supply fifty hens at less 
cost for extra feed than for a cow, and 
the profit, if the flock is well managed, 
will be greater. Fowls need land for 
forage, and hens on a range will lay more 
eggs than in confinement. 


The Rural New Yorker prints the 
answers of nine correspondents to ques- 
tions asked about the profit and method 
of feeding cut bones. They all agree 
that it is a profitable food for wiuter 
feeding, but in warm weather is trouble- 
some on account of the difficulty in 
keeping it on hand for any time. Five 
to ten pounds per day for 100 hens are 
used; fresh, raw bones are prepared; 
they cost, uncut, 40 to 70 cents per 100 
pounds, and are sdld after cutting at 
$1.40 to $2.50 per 100 pounds by those 
who make a business of cutting them. 
They are fed in connection with shorts, 
middlings, oats, corn, clover, and other 
green stuff, and are considered excellent 
for laying hens or growing chickens. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER. 

“Come and tell me what is the matter 
with my hens,”’ said a tidy housewife, 
and we went. Entering the pens every- 
thing looked neat and clean save the feed 
box. In and around that was frozen 
mash made of corn meal, while on the 
floor were oats. Catching one of the 
hens we found it full of fat, and then 
the lecture opened. As soon asthe good 
lady could get breath she asked in all 
sincerity, ‘‘Will a hen eat more than 
she needs? Doesn’t nature protect her? 
Is there anything better than corn meal 
these cold days, &c., &c.’’ A string of 
questions requiring hours to answer. 
When we said that a bucketful of warm 
mash was enough for thirty hens, and in 
that quantity there should not be more 
than one quart of ground grain, not over 
one third of that to be corn, the bulk to 
be made up of cooked vegetables and 
chopped clover steamed, she opened 
wide her eyes and holding up both 
hands exclaimed, ‘‘Why you would starve 
the poor hens! They would die.” ‘As 
well die for want of as because of 
food,”’ we replied, and then she admitted 
that five or six had been found dead un- 
der the roosts. The experience of this 
lady is like that of hundreds in Maine 
to-day, and all are wondering why the 
hens don’t lay and declaring that ‘‘We’ve 
done everything we could think of to 
make them lay.”’ 

That’s just the case, everything is be- 
ing done but giving them a chance. 
Stuffed with kindness, surfeited with 
rich things, protected from all exercise 
and filled with the jfat of the land the 
poor hens have more than they can do 
to take care of the food, and die in the 
attempt. Old stock and abuse by the 
owners, in the manner of feeding, is the 
great curse of the poultry business, even 
after all these years. If your hens are 
moping get them to work; if they stand 
around, or huddle in the corners set 
them at work; if they are not laying 
regularly set them at work. Work is 
the hens only means of salvation, and to 
secure this reduce the food supply that 
hunger may limber the toes and make 


them active. 
BROILERS. 

Mr. Editor: Isee by my Farmer you 
say that roasters have sold as high as 
forty cents perlb. July 4th. Now can 
you tell me where I can sell them? 
Have never raised any, so have not found 
the address of parties that buy them. 
Intend to raise several hundred the com- 
ing spring. Very truly, 

SUBSCRIBER. 

The Boston, Providence and New York 
markets rule the highest for broilers, 
and it was in the latter that the gentle- 
man referred to obtained the price men- 
tioned. The call for broilers in Maine 
is limited, save at the large resorts. 
Somehow our people have not become 
educated to the worth of aten weeks 
old chicken, nicely broiled, and prefer 
more mature birds. After July ist 
hotels, like the Poland Spring House, 
require a regular supply, and this 
is met by the farmers living in the 
immediate vicinity. The broiler busi- 
ness is a peculiar one, and to be 
mate profitable should be carried on 
quite extensively. There should be the 
brooder house with incubator attached, 
heated artificially, and to the business 
one’s time should be given. We found 
in Massachusetts, in April, a lady who 
was managing a forty foot brooder house, 
her husband looking after the fires and 
cleaning the pens. From this little 
building hundreds of chicks were being 
shipped weekly to market. To attempt 
this on any adequate scale without the 
means at hand to supply and maintain 
uniform heat would not prove satisfac- 
tory, and to wait until the chicks can 
get out on the ground is to lose the 
cream of the profit. There can be no 
question about the value of the business, 
or its future prospects. Like every- 
thing else, the skill and time required is 
in ratio to the profits possible. And 
this needs be appreciated by those who 
would enterin. No thought should be 
given the local market in this business 
because the demand is so limited. 
Hatching by the hundreds, and growing 
rapidly, the chicks should dress one and 
one-half to one and three-fourths pounds 
at ten weeks. One batch should follow 
another in regular order to make the 
business of value, and of course the 
number shipped should be reasonably 
large to keep down express charges 
per head. Twenty-five, fifty, or one 
hundred a week should be the order, 
and these should be of uniform age. 
Buyers are critical, and a chick very 
soon passes out of the broiler and into 
the roaster class, where weight must be 
one pound heavier to sell at fair prices. 
The reliable commission dealers of Bos- 
ton always welcome choice stock, re- 
ceived in good order, and to lead rather 
than follow the market. Broilers should 
begin to go forward by the middle to 


the last of February, and even at the 
present time there is a light call. As 
spring days appear this becomes active, 
and continues until July, the price being 
governed by the supply. As it is easy 
to grow chicks in May, June and July, 
the price to be realized will naturally be 
reduced. We are glad to know that our 
correspondent intends engaging in the 
business, and pledge our assistance in 
any and every way possible. 


Choice Miscellany. 


COURAGE IN SURGERY. 


Why Experienced Practitioners Are Cool 
While Operating. 

An old surgeon, engaged forthe mo- 
ment in dissecting a cold roast quail, 
and making, it must be confessed, only 
an indifferent job of it, had been lis- 
tening incidentally to the conversation 
of his table companions who were dis- 
cussing the calmness and nerve dis 
playe.) by the average practitioner dur- 
ing surgical operations, says the New 
York Herald. Both agreed that the 
poise and coolness shown by surgeons 
at times were extraordinary and hard 
to understand. 

“Now, friends, if you wiil permit 
me,” interrupted the surgeon at this 
point, “I would like to tell you that 
there is nothing extraordinary about 
it. The ‘nerve,’ as you call it, of the 
surgeon under such circumstances is 
the most natural thing in the world. 
It is nota display of calmness which 
has been put on for that occasion, or 
an exhibition of courage summoned up 
for an unusual emergency, but simply 
the normal demeanor of a practical, 
matter-of-fact man who knows what 
he has to do and how he is going to do 
it. 

“The trouble with many people who 
marvel at what they call a surgeon’s 
courage is that they fail utterly to 
comprehend the conditions under 
which he performs his work. They 
imagine that he is experimenting, or 
that he doesn% know his ground, or 
that he will cut something that he 
ought not to eut. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. No movement 
in science or mechanics is preceded by 
a more accurate foreknowledge of its 
results than the average operation in 
surgery. There is no such thing as 
guesswork about it. The operator 
knows he is performing an operation 
which is based upon an exact science. 
He follows rules which apply to all 
cases, and is secure in the confidence 
that causes which have produced cer- 
tain effects in given instances will do 
so in all others. 

“Why, then, should there be any 
need in his work for extraordinary 
courage? There are cases, of course, 
so eritical or so unusual as to excite 
even the calmest and most self-con- 
tained operator, and when these are 
under treatment the surgeon’s powers 
of self-control are frequently taxed to 
their utmost limit. To the man who, 
in such a case, can wield the knife 
without a tremor, when life itself de- 
pends upon the accuracy and delicacy 
of his touch, we must award the praise 
due toreal heroes. But in the aver- 
age case, say of amputation or of skull 
fracture involving cranial operations, 
the surgeon neither needs nor possesses 
more than the courage of an intelli- 
‘ent, sinoere man, who knows his duty 
and has learned how to perform it. 
Ilis technical knowledge of anatomy 
and its methodical habit of work ac- 
custom him to conditions which alarm 
and excite non-professional minds, and 
he goes about his task with a certain 
quiet, vigorous, assertive eonfidence in 
the result of his movements which the 
observer is quite likely to mistake for 
a marvelous courage summoned up for 
that particular occasion. It is courage 
of acertain sort, I confess—the cour- 
age of absolute confidence in the in- 
fallibility of the science he repre- 
sents.” 


ALI-BEN-ALI, THE COBBLER. 


llow He Lost His Wives and His Faith at 
the Same Time. 

Ali-Ben-Ali was and isa renegade 
Ile believes in three gods, and drinks 
spirits of wine, corn and rye. He also 
believes that women have souls and 
that, while there are many houris in 
heaven, there are more in hell. When 
the muezzin calls to prayer he puts his 
thumb to his nose and spreads his fin- 
gers out, which is his Turkish way of 
expressing derision. Once upon a time 
he owned seven slaves, four of whom 
were white. Great men were his 
friends. Now he cobbles shoes, says 
Vance Thompson in the New York Ad- 
vertiser. 

He might have been a happy man to 
this day had it not been for that devil 
of an Alcibiades. Ali-ben-Ali was sit- 
ting on his feet, looking through the 
open door out on the blue waters of 
the Bosporus and the low sandy 
shore beyond when the Greek came up. 
He was a low-browed Greek. He was 
peddling slippers with long red points 
which curled over like rams’ horns. 
Ali was absorbed in thinking of his 
seven female slaves. He kicked the 
Greek in the back violently two or 
three times, but otherwise ignored his 
presence. 

The subtle Greek departed. Under 
his low brow he devised this revenge. 
Ue wrote a letter to the sultan. 

“We'll see about this,” said the sul- 
tan. “Mesrour, off with Ben Ali’s 
head and bring me his seven nice 
wives.” 

Mesrour returned in half an hour, the 
seven slaves, of whom four were white, 
trailing after him. 

‘Ben Ali is dead,” he said. 

Mesrour lied. Ben Ali, by bribes, 
had secured his escape and, disguised 
as a bale of tobacco, was stored away 
ina hold of a vessel bound for New 
York. He is in New York now to prove 
that this tale is no lie. He cobbles 
shoes. At times he drinks strong 
spirits. Then he curses the com- 
mander of the faithful and Alcibiades, 
the low-browed Greek. The sultan is 
a Mohammedan, and him Ben Ali 
curses; the Greek is a Christian and is 
cursed of Ben Ali. 


—‘My dear John, I hear you went 
around a great deal too much while you 
were in Chicago.” “Yes, my love; I 
passed all my time on the Ferris 
wheel.”"—Boston Gazette. 
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Baled in .New York for Transportation 
Across the Texas Border. 

Passing through Hudson street re- 
cently with a friend, saysa New York 
Herald writer, I chanced to pass the 
establishment of a firm of “‘folders and 
repackers” of dry goods. Before the 
door were a hundred or more little 
bales of goods, bearing odd markings, 
but showing that they were destined 
for a firm in Texas, doing business in a 
town near the Mexican line. 

“Do you know,” asked my compan- 
ion, ‘‘why those goods are put up in 
such small packages?” 

Upon replying in the negative he 
continued: ‘They are to be smuggled 
across the Mexican line. The goods 
are purchased in their original pack- 
ages and delivered here. The wooden 
boxes are discarded and the goods 
subjected to hydraulic pressure and 
baled. Each bale contains about thirty 
pieces or half the number of an ordin- 
ary dry goods case. 

“The goods are then shipped to 
Texas, and all marks removed. When 
all is arranged some night the little 
bales are slung across the backs of 
mniles, two bales to each animal, and 
with an armed escort the train pro- 
ceeds over the border to some dis- 
tributing point in Mexico, where the 
goods are sold to Mexican traders at a 
good profit. 

“Smuggling in this manner is quite 
extensively carried on between this 
country and Mexico, the United States 
getting in return for its dry goods, 
which are the most easily handled, 
cheap Mexican coffee and cigars. Of 
course there isa suspicion that the il- 
licit traffic is known to the custom 
officers of both countries and connived 
at, but that would be a hard matter to 
prove.” 


TALK THE 





“JARGON.” 





Mixed Tongues That German-Rasso-Pe- 
lish Immigrants Speak. 

“He talks the jargon” is a remark 
often made by a despairing interpreter 
when he attempts to translate the lan- 
guage of an east side witness, says the 
Philadelphia Press. “The jargon” isa 
recognized term fora dialect so com- 
mon that it is distinguished by the 
definite article from all the other 
numerous jargons known in the city. 
{t is spoken by Hebrews from Poland 
and Russia. It consists mainly of an 
imperfect German, with occasional 
Hebrew or Polish words. Those who 
have studied its history say that those 
who speak it are descended from He- 
brews who formerly lived in Germany, 
and spoke the German tongue. 

When they migrated to Poland they 
preserved among themselves, as far as 
possible, the German language. It be- 
came somewhat corrupted, but in the 
main was the language spoken by 
those who originally left Germany. 
The language of Germany itself be- 
came changed in time, and now there 
is considerable difference between the 
words spoken by the Polish descend- 
ants of the German Hebrew and those 
spoken by educated Germans. 

The difference is said to be slight 
when a few corruptions of the original 
tongue are known. Educated Ger- 
mans, however, cannot understand at 
first the peculiar Polish-Hebrew style. 
It is now very common in many parts 
of the great east side, and shopkeep- 
ers there have to learn, not only Ger- 
man, but also “‘the jargon” of the im 
nigrants from Poland and Russia. 





FIRST OF HOOFED ANIMALS. 





Supposed to Have Lived on Western Prai- 
ries 500,000 Years Ago. 

In the rooms of Prof. E. D. Cope, at 
Philadelphia, the person fortunate 
enough to gain admission, says the St. 
Louis Republic, may see the creature 
which all naturalists are unanimous in 
pronouncing the first representative 
of the hoofed-animal species. The an 
imal is not alive, neither is it entire so 
far as flesh and blood are concerned, 
but to the paleontologist, who cares 
only for the fossiled bones, the speci- 
men is perfect. It is not larger than 
a yearling calf, and not nearly so tall, 
and was found in the Wind river coun- 
try in Wyoming. Prof. Cope named it 
Thenacodus. primevus when it was 
first discovered, giving it as his opin- 
ion that it was akin to a specimen 
which was found several years ago in 
France (the paleotherium), and which 
gave Cuvier and the other naturalists 
so much trouble to classify. At the 
time of the discovery of the French 
specimen the savants of Europe decided 
that it was the ancestor of ‘“hoofed 
critters,” but the Wind river fossil, 
which is easily distinguished as being 
a type of the same, is believed to be 
much more ancient. Cope’s curiosity 
was found in rocks belonging to the 
eocene period and the time when it 
grazed on the western prairies has been 
placed as far back as five hundred 
thousand years. Every bone is perfect 
and in place, and the specimen could 
not be purchased for ten thousand dol- 
‘ars. 


SUFFICIENT UNTQ HERSELF. 





The Young Woman Had No Need of As- 
sistance of Any Kind. 

The kind-hearted old gentleman 
watched the young woman seated next 
to him in the elevated train with in- 
terest, says the New York World. She 
held a magazine in her hands with the 
leaves uncut. She looked through the 
table of contents and raised the cor- 
ners of the leaves so as to geta glimpse 
»f various illustrations. The old gen- 
tleman drew out his pocketknife hesi- 
tatingly. He opened it still more hesi- 
tatingly. The young woman seemed 
entirely oblivious of his acts and evi- 
jent intentions, but their fellow pas- 
sengers were able to arouse a great 
deal of interest in the proceeding. 
Finally, just as the old gentleman 
reached forward, extending his knife, 
the young woman dexterously drew 
outa hatpin and began cutting the 
leaves of her magazine. The old gen- 
cleman leaned back and delivered him- 
self of a confidential aside to the man 
next to him: 

“T have heard,” he said, “that women 
ean do anything with their hairpins 
and hatpins, but atany rate they'd 
need a knife to sharpen pencils.” 

And at that moment the provoking 
young woman drew a pencil from her 
reticule, bit the wood off the top of it, 
and made a note on the article she was 
reading. The car giggled and the old 
gentleman began to read his paper 
with an injured air. 





—The largest standing army is that 
of Russia, 800,000 men; the next in size 
that of Germany, 492,000; the third 
that of France, 555,000; the fourth, 
Austria, 523,000; after which come 
Italy, with 225,000; England, with 210,- 
000; Turkey, with 160,000; Spain, witb 
145.000 
















Has No Equal. 
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Tobacco 
cannot be beaten 
at home or abroad 
for quality or flavor. 
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i» COLDS,ASTHMA, 


sY HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES. LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
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MAKE GOOD YOUR LOSSES 


(IN PART) 


ON DEFAULTED MORTGAGES. 


If you wish to collect or sell defaulted bonds 
or mortgages on properties in Colorado, Lli- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska. North and South Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington, or on properties magotiqged 
through Lomband, Equitable, Showalter, Jar- 
vis-Conklin, and other Mortgage and Trust 
Companies in any of the States or Territories, 
you can do so readily by communicating with 
our office. : ; 

Having facilities for serving your interests, 
I can do so economically and faithfully. 

Unpaid and present Taxes should receive 

rompt attention, and excessive taxation 
should be reduced. To these matters we pay 
immediate attention, not only effecting a sav- 
ing, but preventing the total loss of property. 
Delay in. these matters frequently injures 
titles, and we would advise you to give them 
your immediate attention by communicating 
with us aé pnce. Having had fifteen years 
successful practice, and being well acquaint- 
ed with the Western court practice, I believe 
I can serve your interests to your profit and 
satisfaction. 


WM. N. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


Barb-Wire 


cuts. Apply Phénol Sodique 
before inflammation sets in. 
He will hardly know he is 


hurt. 


Better late than never. For 


man and all animals. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
At druggists. Take no substitute. 











on Culture. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Qui 





2 
Send 6c. for 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders only $5. Best and cheapest for 
raising chicks; 4 first premiums; 3,00 
testimonials; send for catalogue. 


&. S. SINGER, Box 551, Cardington, 0. 

INCUBATORS! 

sa, In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
94 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


Send for 104-page Ills. Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa, 

















Condition 


RowpEF 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


pure, Highly concentrated. In 
p AN fy By - 4 No other kind ie like it, 
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Piants 
Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 
Distributes 
Fertilizer. 







eight men can 
the eyes. Pays 


A Great Tool for Cutti 


NU LANTER 


Cuts Potatoes for Seed faster than 
r 4 hand. Preserves 

or itself in one day. 
No fingers cut. Seed ends taken off. 
















6 to 8 
Acres 
Pianted 
Per Day, 
and in one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 











up Roots for Stock. 











in use. 
Cattercompiete, Merit sells it. Sena 


743 & 45 So. Market St. 


Simple in construction. Thousands 
Fully warranted. Price and 





for free Ulus. Catalogue, ®4° Kuives 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. Jackson. Mich.. U. S. A. 
CEO. TYLERt#& CO., Eastern Agents, 
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MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Dec. 11, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.20, 11.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.2 
P.M., t12.20 A .M.. (night); leave Bath 7,15, 
10.55 A. M., 1.20 P. M. and 112.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., 1.25 and 111.30 P.M.; 
leave Gardiner 9.15 A. M., 3.20 P. M., 1.25 A. 
M., leave Augusta, 9.33 A. M., 3.42 P. M., 11.50 
A.M. Leave Skowhegan 8.35 A. M., and 1.40 
P. M.: leave Waterville 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 
7.15 (mixed) 10.20 A.M., t4.30 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 17.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 A. M., 
7.00 P.M.; for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., and 7.10 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 
SOAS RON, $5 P. M- for Brunswick, Bath, 
Au ta. an aterville. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, 
connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston, 
Bath, and by waiting at Uynction points, for 
Skowhegan, excepting Monday mornings, 
and for Belfast, exter and Bucksport, ex 

epting Sunday mornings. 
ie og Sunday IND. BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. M., Sat- 
urday night at 8.30 P, M.; leave Houlton 


11.30 A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
9.50 P.M.; leave Vanceboro’ t2.15 A.M. and 
2.30 P.M.; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.00 A. 
M., 2 .M.: leave Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M., 


2.00 and 4.50 P.M.; 
A.M., 1.30 P. M.; leave Bangor 17.20 A. M., 
12.45, t8.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexter) 7.05 A.M., 4.25 P.M.; leave Bel- 
fast 7.20 A. M., 12.30 and_ 3.55 P.M.; leave 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1.40 P.M.; leave Water- 
ville (via Winthrop) 9,25 A.M., 2.35 P.M., (via 
Augusta) t9.25 A.M., 2.25, 110.08 Fm: move 
Augusta, 6.30. » t11. 
PM. leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P.M.. 
t12 Midnight, Sundays at 10.55 A.M.; 
Brunswick 7.40, 11.20, 111.30 A.M., 4.30, 
112.35 (ight); leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 
2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
A. M., 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
10.40 A.M., t11.30P.M. |. : 

The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 
days included, each way between Boston, Ban- 

or and St. John, connecting for and from 

‘ewiston and Bath, but not for Rockland 
Sundays. 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at eo not mentionc® 4 anere, ret 
erence ma to posters _at statio; 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 

tDaily. 


PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r. 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Dec. 2, 1893. ° 


The New Store 














WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 


Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 


instant relief for all aches and pains. Can be 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 


order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 


nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 


pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 
a, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 


fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 


mare effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 


y; indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 
If your druggist does not have them, they 


will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


19 West St. - - Boston, Mass. 


Address, 








MILE MENS 


Who ride in those famous 


“LOW-DOWN”: WAGONS 


are protected from the storm. | 
They never slip or fall getting in and out. 
churned. THEY LIVE 

\ You can get full particulars by writing the 

————" PARSONS ‘LOW-DOWN’ WAGON CO., Earlville, N. ¥. 


They never have lame backs. 
Their milk is not 
LONG AND THEY PROSPER. 


JERSEYS 





_Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all ages, 
Cattle Club registry, sired by my Tennessee 
bred bull, and rich butter stock. 

co.F. CoB BE, 


2tf South Vassalboro. 








Notice of Foreclosure. 


| 

| Whereas, Rufus P. Lowden of China, in the 
county of Kennebec and State of Maine, by 
| his mortgage deed dated the 9th day of June, 
| A. D, 1888, and recorded in the Kennebec 
| Registry of Deeds, book 369, page 614, con 
veyed to me, the undersigned, a certain parcel 
| of real estate situated in said China, in said 
| county of Kennebec, and bounded as follows; 
| Being a part of lot numbered fifty-eight (58) 
and bounded as follows: On the east by a 
| town road running and crossing said lot, on 
the north by land formerly owned by William 
Studley and Sullivan Erskine, on the west 
by the west end of said lot, on the south by 
land formerly occupied by Belotes Chadwic 
jand Joseph Stuart, containing fifty acres 
| more or less; and whereas the condition of 
| said mortgage has been broken, now, there- 
fore, by reason of the breach of the condition 
thereof, I claim a foreclosure of said mort- 
gage. Mervin 8. Hotway. 
Augusta, Me., Dec. 29, 1893. 3t9 


y, ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta on the fourth 
Monday of December, 1893. 

A petition has been presented by O. W. An- 
DREWS, Administrator on the estate of Wm. 
H. Potter, late of Monmouth, deceased, for 
distribution to heirs of money in his hands. 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine Farm- 
er,a newspaper printed in Augusta, in said 
county, that all persons interested may attend 
ata Probate Court, tothen to be holden at Au- 
gusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer 
of said petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. § 

















ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of December, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Samugr L. 
MARDEN, late of Vassalboro, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested pay attend at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved. approved and allow 





J.M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, | 





is Now Open For Business. | 


large line of Patent Medicines, | 
Drugs and Chemicals. 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St., - Augusta, Me. 





Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 


PECTACLES & EVE GLASSES. 





The Largest and Best oS 
o*> _ —_ Selected Stock in Augusta. 





No Charge for Accurate Fitting. 


What more acceptable to “the old folks at 
home” for a Xmas gift than a nice pair of 
glasses that you can buy for less than half 
the prices charged by traveling oculists and 
eye doctors, at PARTRIDGE’S Old Reliable 
Drug Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
Carefully Prepared 


—BY— 


Registered Apothecaries 


THE FULLER DRUG 
- Maine. 


Augusta, aine. 


FOR SALE. 


4 first-cless leigh, made to 
order by Simmons of ww sed only a 














times. 
Enquire at this office. 


You are invited to call and see it. A| F 


STORE, | deceased 


as the last will and testament of the said de 
ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. Fd 
ENNEBECCOUNTY... . Jn Probate Court, 

held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of December, 1893, 

LuctInpDA F. DEARBORN, Guardian of ANTES 
S., CLARENCE A. and Grace M. DEARBORN 
of Vassalboro, in said county, minors, having 
presented her first account of Guardianship 
of said wards for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend ata 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why_the same s nould not 
be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9 


” ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 


| December, 1893. 


On “etition for the appointment of H. A. N. 
Dutton, Administrator on the estate of EL1as 
TY Ler, ‘ate of Windsor, deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any. why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. 

3. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9 

TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

subscriber has been duly appoin 

Executrix of the last will and testament of 
Evizapets T. Presie, late of Belgrade, in 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as 
the law directs: All persons, therefore, 
neving demands against the estate of said de- 
ce: , are desi 


to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to sai 


r d d estate 
are requested to make ppmecinte payment to 
Dec. 26, 1893. 


Liza 8. GETCHELL. 
9* 
NOM IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of ELIA WEEKS, 
late of China, in the county of Kenne 
, intestate, and has undertaken t 





trust 

rsons, therefore, havi 
the estate of said d , are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed id estate are requ make 


TSs cents 
Dee 11. 1893. 
za. Ww. Whitehouse 
Real 


Broker and in 
. ot Lee ee ugusta, Me. 
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